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STRAPPING 


Every piece of Jacobs Leather Loom Strapping is tailor-made 
to your own requirements from the finest Oak or Hairy Leather 
obtainable. Mill men, the world over, agree there’s less loom 
fixing with Jacobs Leather Strapping. 


JACOBS Kecugorced VERYBEST 


CHECK STRAP 


| 

. 

4 MORE wearing surface 
: 


More Gradual Checkinge Less Loom Shock 


Power Savings e Conformity to Picker Stick 


JACOBS MFG. co. 


«ESTABLISHED 1869 


it, € DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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constituent of Phi-D- 
Sol WG. This is the di- 
sodium salt of the half 
sulphuric cater of 10- 
hydroxy octadecanoic. 
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HELPING MAKE PHI-O-SOL WG TIK... 


The molecular model pictured above, medium that enables textile mills to 
represents one of the constituents of | wet out more fabrics in less time and 
Phi-@D-Sol WG. This molecule is a2 _—with greatly increased thoroughness, 
contributing factor in a successful © and what is of equal importance, 
pattern. Onyx research has produced handie a larger variety of wetting 
in Phi-D-Sol WG a wetting-out © operations than ever before. 


Your inquiries are solicited 


NYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY _ 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX Oli & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL TORONTO 
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BETTER KNITTING CONES 
AND LOWEST MAINTENANCE? 


Major credit for the success of the Roto-Coner* is 
due the patented Rotary Traverse, shown at the 
right. 
This one-piece combination driving drum and tray- 
erse guide improves cone quality because it elimi- 
nates the major causes of trouble at the knitting 
machine. It lowers maintenance costs because it 
takes the place of parts which are fast-wearing and 
difficult to keep in adjustment. (The Rotary Trav- 
erse needs.no adjustment. ) 
A new edition of Bulletin 144, containing additional 
information, is now available. Write us for a copy. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘ Whe ly; 


PROVIDENCE. BOSTON UTICA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


¥ 
—— 


These are the parts which cause the troubles which 
the Roto-Coner* eliminates: (1) the slip drum, re- 
sponsible for nipping the yarn and causing roll cuts 
.. . (2) the driving drum, whose speed is limited by 
the safe operating limit of the cam... (3) the trav- 
erse guide, which tends to chafe the yarn... (4) 
the cam, which must be regularly greased . . . (5) the 
cam roll which needs frequent replacement, else it 
will wear out the more expensive cam. 


This is the Rotary Traverse which takes the place of 
all the parts shown left. It revolves at high speed**, 
in the same direction the yarn is traveling, gently 
fuiding the yarn onto the package without chafing. 
he groove arrangement is standard for all yarn 
sizes, giving the desirable minimum number of 
winds. It never needs greasing or adjustment... 
is always uniform for all spindles . . . and is virtually 
good for the life of the machine. Plastic for cotton 
yarns, cast-iron for spun rayon and other yarns. 


**550 YPM for paper coning 
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DYEING PACKAGES 


WARPING CONES : PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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Sishiv's capacity to produce and abil- 
ity to deliver—backed by a consistent 
policy of cooperation and service—are 
vital factors that prompt mill owners, 
and other mill executives to say—'‘ We 
like to do business with Staley’s’’. 
Staley’s Textile Starches are 100% 
laboratory controlled in every step of 


the processing. This assures uniform 


“AL EL STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, 


Sialeys 


CORN ANDO 


quality and dependable performance 
from every shipment—day after day 
and year after year. Developed by 
skilled chemists, Staley’s complete line 
of thick and thin-boiling starches is 
available for every specific textile use. 
Write, wire or telephone for infor- 
mation about the Staley Starches for 


your mill requirements. 


ILLINOIS 
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An installation of these machines before 
the war showed a considerable saving in 
power as well as smoothness of operation 
and high productive efficiency. Using a 


specially designed framing of rigid con-. 


struction permits of the highest opera- 
ting speeds without vibration and undue 
wear of all moving parts. The Head 
End is of the box type and easily acces- 
sible for all gearing changes. Cylinders 
are carried on anti-friction bearings and 


IMPORTANT POWER SAVINGS 
ONE OF 11 MAJOR FEATURES 


carefully balanced at speeds in excess 
of actual operation. 

Those and other features as listed here- 
with are developments to meet the exact- 
ing demands of present day requirements. 

Even if you can not obtain the proper 
preference rating to install this machine 
now, we suggest that you investigate its 
adaptability to your requirements so that 
you can include it in your modernization 
program when the proper time comes. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Built extra low (37” roller beam) 
for convenience of operation. 


2. Model B builder. Builder chain in- 
creased in size and hardened to assure 
long life. 


3. Reversible tension device, allowing 
spindles and cylinder to rotate in either 
direction. 


4. Electric stop motion. When doors are 
open, machine stops. 


5. Ring rail release for quick doffing. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


6. Ball bearing thrust washer for 
builder drive, which eliminates dwell- 
ing at end of traverse. 


7. Helical cut cylinder and jack gears 
eliminate noise and assure longer life. 


8. Moraine steps for bottom roll bear- 
ings eliminate oiling. 


9. New type traversing metallic thread 
board. 


10. Ball bearing cylinder and spindles 
for power saving. 


11. Automatic water feed control. 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Building, Charlotte Office, 


; Export 
Mochinery Co, 90 Broad Street, New York4U. S.A. 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Atlonto Office. 815 Cinzens ond Southern Notional Bonk 
12013 Johnston 


. United States 
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The Tufferizing process has made us a family with flat, 
square crowns. Our sides are parallel and even in length. 
Our points are cut clean and sharp without wire burrs. 


Being accurately cut and formed in the first place, we are not 
robbed of temper by excessive grinding to get us 
in shape togo on your cards. Our flat, square propuctTs 
crowns nestle snugly between thecylinder and = Cor Clothing for Woolen, 
foundation so you can draw us up smoothly “Voted Cotton, Asbestos 


and Silk Cards ® Napper 


and evenly. Our sides remain parallel and C'vthing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 

our points stay in position at all times. Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 

This means easier stripping, less grinding, ond Garnet 

: inders from 4 to 30 inches 

longer life, better carding. Youcan’tdo better = ond Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 

than to standardize on Tuffer products. © Midgley Patented, ond 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards © Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


4 3 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlonio, Go., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
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The printing gum 


that stays clear 


® Superclear is compatible with 
all dyestuffs, is easily soluble and 
removed with a minimum of 
washing. It does not precipitate 
with acids or alkalis. Superclear 
will not become ropey or sepa- 
rate on the machine and does not 
scratch or stick in the engraving, 
or mark when the machine is 
stopped. 

Superclear is a natural prod- 
uct — not the result of chemical 
processing. It does not react with 
or become part of the chemicals 
and dyestuffs which it thickens. 
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Superclear is inert and acts only 
as a thickener. It does not flush 
off color but is a guaranty of 
color value. 


Make a comparison of Super- 


PRODUCTS Chicago, 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, NW. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., 


clear with any product you now 
use. Let your own tests convince 
you of Superclear’s superiority. 
A free sample will be sent at 
once. 


PASSAIC. N. J. 


» LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 


Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 


is im the 


THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE | SIDEBOTHAM’S PATENTED LAP 
Has Double Thickness Laps Permits Same Thickness Throughout : 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE - RIGHT IN SERVICE 


SIDEBOTHAM’S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT WITH THE WHORL 


insuring 


@ Longer life, as proved by ssluciient : mill tests 4 
@ More even spindle speed | 
@ More even yarn twist 
@ Less wear on bolster : 


@ Less power consumption. i J 
More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape , 
TRY A ROLL IN _YOUR OWN MILL IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL WiDTHS | _ [{ 
No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per lb. 
Simply select a tape of correct length from one of your frames; No. 3750—Medium 54-56 ” a ] 
cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it up and mail it to us No. 3572—Thin 62-63 a. “ 
with your trial order. Then (based on 7%" widths) P 
Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. All laps 3”. 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 


Manufactured by John Sidebothom, Inc., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sold Exclusively By 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1297 GREENSBORO, N. 
Representatives 
GEORGIA AND ALABAMA NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
J. H. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Drive, Greenville, S. C. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence 3, R. I. 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
IN RESEARCH PLANT 


One of the unique features of the Textile Research Department of the 
American Viscose Corporation at Marcus Hook, Pa., is the machinery in- 
stalled there. These machines are commercial mill size; and they include all 
types for the handling of rayon from raw stock to finished yarns or fabrics. 
Shown here is a blend being produced on a Whitin finished picker. 


QUAKER LACE 
TABLECLOTHS PASS 
“CROWN” TESTS 


A new line of fine lace tablecloths... 
75% filament viscose rayon and 25% Cot- 
ton...are being marketed under the 
CROWN Tested Amber Tag. Made by the 
Quaker Lace Company, they are unusual 
not only for their beauty, but also for their 
serviceability. 

CROWN Tests predict they can be hand- 
washed or machine-washed at 105° F., 
without any special care. They have good 


resistance to fading and sunlight; no color 
loss was observed after 40 hours in the 
Fadeometer. Throughout all laundering 
tests, their finish remained unchanged. 
The cloth shown. here was machine- 


wash tested 1° times. Others have been — 


washed up to 51 times, 


VICTORY SHIFTS AT A.V. C. MEADVILLE PLANT 


The Meadville, Pa., plant of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation, which manufac- 
tures acetate rayon yarn, has inaugurated 
“victory shifts” on which high school boys 
and girls 16 years of age OF older go to 
work on general production jobs to aid in 
the war effort. Students are being used on 
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light work only, so they will not be too 
tired to do their school work properly. 
The students working the “victory shifts” 
are actually making a real contribution to 
the war effort, since many of the plant’s 
products are made under war contract for 
use by the Armed Forces. 


NEW TREATED RAYON 
CLOTH FOR 


BOOKBINDING 


A new bookbinding cloth, called “Terek 
Raylin,” has been developed by the Athol 
Manufacturing Company, Athol, Mass. 
The new product is a viscose process rayon 
taffeta impregnated with pyroxylin. 

Additional strength and brightness of 
color are imparted by the treatment of the 
fabric. Book covers made with this cloth 
can be printed as well as die-stamped, and 
it lends itself readily to all binding opera- 
tions. 


First important application of the new 
cloth is a book on baby care just published 
by Simon & Schuster. The book was 
printed by American Book-Stratford Press. 


The cloth is an outgrowth of research 
on war products conducted by Athol in 
cooperation with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The development of 
a new process for coating and impregnat- 
ing fabrics for life raft sails and other mili- 
tary uses has made this peacetime use for 
rayon possible, according to the company. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


9 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


| “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.: Charlotte, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W Vai: Parkersburg. W. Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. of. 
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Start With 


A Bunch Properly Made by Draper Bunch Builder 


Stimpson Clutch and 
Patent Bobbin Bushing 


Insure 


Sure Fire Feeler Action No Trailing Ends with 


Even Yarn Packages 
With Properly Placed Bunch 


Staftord Thread Cutter 


With Minimum Waste 


Properly Made Draper Bobbins 
Complete the Story 


» 
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Draper Corporation 


Atlanta 


Spartanburg 


Hopedale 
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Relativity? No... just the applica- 


tion of unceasing research into the 
new chemistry constantly developing 

.. analysis of formulae to anticipate 
new textiles, new uses, new needs in 
color. These constitute the fourth 
dimensions of our efforts for you, for 


the dyestuffs of tomorrow. 
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( LOGARITHMS 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS F— 


He May be a Genius..but what can he DO? 


Yes, many brilliant ideas have been born of the War 
Effort. But how useful they will prove in the Winning 
of the Peace — there’s another story remaining to be 
told. In fact, not even all the parents of these brain- 
children are sure how they will grow up, or what em- 
ployment they will find, in civil life. 

One thing is sure: There’s a lot of hard work ahead, in 
adapting, re-shaping, and developing these prodigies. 
For it takes time to turn from the destructive aims of war 
to the constructive arts of peace. Here at the Loom 
Works, we have our own fair share of these promis- 

ing puzzles...in mechanics, electronics, hydrau- 
lics, metallurgy, optics, photography, plastics, and 


so on. But any outgrowths of these will be applied to 
C & K Looms only when the value of their applications 
can be conclusively proven in terms of consistently high- 
er weave-room efficiency. 
And bere’s another thing that’s sure: There will be no 
sudden flood of half-baked magic from C & K’s engi- 
neering laboratories the day after Tokyo is occupied... 
any more than there will be from amy concern that con- 
siders its customers and its future. So don’t wait for any 
complete new “miracle” looms, Take them as they 
come, with their gradual proven improvements, and 
keep up with the progress parade... don't wait by 
the roadside and let it pass you by. | 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 


™ between Today's War Weapons... 
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You Want Machines that Keep Running 


HEN you are trying to 
do a good job of making 

textiles, you want ma- 
chines that keep running without 
a lot of down time for repairs and 
service. Machines that don’t keep 
running do two things — they cut 
production and they run up the 
cost of the goods. And operators 
lose time when their machines are 
out of order. ... If you will check 
the records of Barber-Colman Au- 
tomatic Spoolers and Super-Speed 
Warpers, you will find they do 
keep running. That is not just 


luck. We build these machines to 
keep service costs low, because we 
realize how much that means to 


you. Throughout the machine we 


use good materials and workman- 
ship so the parts will have long life 
with little wear. During the past 
twenty-five years we have made 
many changes and improvements 
which have bettered performance 
and reduced maintenance costs. 
All this adds up to: If you want 


to produce better war goods faster, 


and at lower cost, use the Barber- 
Colman System. 


BARBER 


-COLMAN 


Hutomatic 
SPOOLER 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN, COMPANY, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S.C., ‘MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Rub the material against a smooth surface, pressing 
down slant-wise. If it glides along smoothly, that's 
bad. But Spinna Calf will move jerkily, for its high 


friction surface will hold it back. This test shows that 
Spinna will do a better drafting job... and will carry 


waste well back onto the clearer. 

@ Lay a length of yarn on a table and press a roll on 

top of it, rolling back and forth under moderate 

_ pressure. Then look quickly at the cot. If there is a groove 

left in the covering, that’s bad. But the triple. resiliency 

of Spinna Calf allows it to take an ordinary hard end and 
recover its original smooth surface without delay. 


6 Take a roll off the frame and place it against a 
straight edge. If the traversing action of the yarn 
has caused the covering to spread out toward the edges, 
that’s bad. But a Spinna cot will hold its shape longer 


because the triple-resilient leather springs right nae 
after the yarn has forced it to one side. 


* * * 


For freedom from the troubles that may interfere with spinning frame 
efficiency and yarn quality . . . and for the longer life that Spinna Calf’s 
strong-wearing surface promises . . . tell your roll coverer: ‘‘Spinna Calf". 


PINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 
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AIR CUSHIONS IN A 


Spinna NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


“If yow want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves .. . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna. Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.” 
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CALFSKIN ABSORBS MOISTURE 


One weason why 


Lawrence Calfskin 


Moisture, oil or any gummy deposits are quickly ‘‘soaked up ae 
by a leather apron. In addition, Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leath- 
ers are impregnated with a special hygroscopic ingredient which 
increases absorption. | 


Thus, moisture which if remaining on the surface might inter- 
fere with drafting, is drawn inside the leather, not only helping 
to lubricate the fibres but. also to increase conductivity. Static | 
troubles are less on frames equipped with Lawrence Calfskin, | 
because more of the static is removed from the yarn, improving 

the drafting and eliminating the nuisance of “'crazy’’ yarn. | 


Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leather, chrome-tanned and bark- 

tanned, is first choice, more often, among various apron types. | 
Begin tospecify LawrenceCalfskins in your aprons and note how | 
much better the yarn runs. You'll also benefit from the fact that 

they are furnished open-end for quick replacement, even in bot- | 
tom positions, without having to tear down the frame or mix | 
up apron types. | 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS © 
1st Choice for A prons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C, 


Selling Agents 
Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. |. . . . New England 
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_ Is difficult maintenance a problem? 
Maybe excessive wear due to inefficient 
lubrication is the cause. That’s where 
Sinclair Lubricants can help. 


Sinclair Lity WHITE OILS are non- 
gumming, non-sludging .. . assure cool 
operation and negligible drag at high- 


‘est spindle needs. No-Dr1iP LUBRICANTS 


resist throw even in worn comb boxes. 
BEARING GREASE AF for pressure-fitted 
bearings has the added advantages of 
color neutrality and water solubility. 


(Write for "The Service Factor’ — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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with Relation Modern 


Textile Machinery 


By NATHANIEL M. MITCHELL, President 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. 


TANDARDS of living will be the common denomina- 
\) tor for industry in the coming post-war period. The 
standards of living for the textfle industry, in the United 
States, depend mainly upon its ability to reconstruct and 
modernize its mechanical equipment and at the same time 
establish and maintain the world’s highest man-hour pro- 
ductivity with mutually satisfactory labor-management re- 
lations. Standards of living are measurably influenced by 
working conditions provided by industry. . 

Foreign competition with cheap labor will undoubtedly 
be a dominating problem from three to five years after the 
cessation of hostilities, which will unquestionably have its 
influence on living standards at that time. 

The field of industrial and mechanical engineering in the 
textile industry covers all phases of mechanical operations 
and labor-management relations. The engineer's process of 


treating with individual plant problems resolves itself 


around determining the facts of each case, arranging the 
facts in proper perspective, and distilling the truth from 
them in the retort of experience. 

This treatment of the subject “Engineering with Relation 
to Modern Textile Machinery” embraces consideration of 
typical conditions in the industry as well as an analysis of 
the recently developed machinery which will be imrhediately 
available at the start of the post-war period, and a brief 
analysis of future developments in textile machinery under 
consideration by some of the textile machinery manufactur- 
ers. 

Analysis of current accomplishments in the textile indus- 
try indicates that the majority of plants do not obtain full 
normal production efficiencies from either machinery. or 
operatives. In general this failure can be attributed to neg- 
lect rather than to ignorance. 


The Industrial Engineer's Task 


The industrial engineer's function in treating with mill 
problems is to assist management, by conducting carefully 
planned investigations and studies of sub-standard situa- 
tions and recording all collected facts in such a manner that 
relevant items may be readily considered. This process 
establishes a method for managements’ use in treating with 
subsequent problems. 

In the majority of instances investigations uncover one 
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or more of the following facts: (1) The maximum or an- 
ticipated normal production levels of the machinery in 
question have not been accurately calculated for: general 
use; (2) The proper methods of operation have not been 
determined, explained or demonstrated and inaugurated by 
management; (3) In the event a newly installed machine is 
an improvement over an older model, its advantages have 
not been explained to the operatives; (4) No effort has 
been given to simplify methods of operation, having as its 
objective the reduction of wasted energy; increased produc- 


tion per machine and man-hour; and improved quality; (5). 


Actual running conditions in terms of measured time utili- 
zation and interferences with operating activity have not 
been determined through studies of operations; (6) Ma- 
chinery is not given periodical examination and regularly 
scheduled overhauling; and (7) General machinery ad- 
justment and repairing practices are not given proper super- 
vision. 


Improved Relationships 


In the great majority of instances the uncovering of these 
conditions, as well as many others, is immediately followed 
by the inauguration of corrective measures which not only 


result in increased production efficiency, but bring about. 


improved labor-management relations at the same time. 

The goal of the textile industry must be maximum pro- 
duction per man and machine hour. The man-hour produc- 
tion goal cannot be achieved without satisfactory labor rela- 
tions. The machine-hour production goal cannot be realized 
without the replacement of all obsolete machinery with 
modern units as soon as new machinery becomes available. 
The full mechanical value of the various types of produc- 
tive textile machinery cannot be obtained unless proper 
mechanical conditions are maintained. 

The full normal first quality production of machinery 
and operatives cannot be achieved unless carefully planned 
methods are scheduled and the operatives receive proper 
training by competent instructors. The desired mechanical 
condition can be obtained by adhering to prescribed. set- 
tings, speeds and adjustments, established by the respective 
mill managements or the machinery manufacturers, or by 
consulting engineers, as desired. 

The operative instruction benefits can be realized only 
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when all key men in management from top to bottom be- 
lieve in the program and throw their weight in its support. 
The most modern machine built cannot produce efficiently 
unless properly engincered and operated. 

The industrial engineer's position in relation to modern 
textile machinery is of a necessity inquisitive in nature and 
co-operative in function. Newly-designed machinery gener- 
ally requires extensive study in actual Operation in order 
that standards of speeds, settings, production capacities, 
controlled and uncontrolled interferences, or stoppages may 
be established. Methods of operations are studied in order 
that they may be simplified all possible before establishing 
operating schedules and rates of pay. 


No Sensations Immediately 


The various textile machinery manufacturers have devel- 
oped and produced many highly worthwhile improvements 
in their machinery over the past few years. It ts to be an- 
ticipated that all of the machinery manufacturers will pre- 
sent improvements of a sensational nature in the not far 
distant future but it is doubtful that any changes in general 
design will be made available until several months or years 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

Practically all of the textile machinery manufacturers 
have been and are still concentrating their plants on work 
for the armed services, which has naturally retarded devel- 
opment and experimental work. They anticipate, however, 
being able to get back into line production on standard 
models of machinery immediately following their comple- 
tion of government orders. 

The major types and classifications of textile machinery 
which are being considered as available for inclusion in 
post-war modernization programs are as follows: (a) New 
types of opening, dusting and blooming machinery for 
cotton, rayon, wool and synthetic blends; (b) Improved 
single process picking for cotton, rayon and synthetic 
blends; (c) Improved design of cards for cotton, wool, 
worsted, rayon and synthetic blends; (d) New design of 
drawing frames for cotton and revised processing for 
worsted drawing; (e) Single process long draft roving 
frames for cotton, rayon and synthetic blends; (f) Long 
draft larger package spinning; (g) Various types of cone 
and cheese winders and warpers for cotton, rayon, wool, 
worsted and synthetic blends: (h) New models of bobbin 
quillers; (i) High speed slashers for cotton, rayon and 
synthetic blends; (;) Latest models of single shuttle looms 
and box looms for cotton, rayon, synthetic blends, wool 
and worsted; (k) New developments in bleaching and wet 
finishing equipment for cotton, rayon and wool fabrics; and 


{286% More and more emphasis is being put ae 
Coun on the role of engineering in post-war cat 
textile manufacturing. The accompany- 
Sages ing paper, presented at a meeting of Fata 
“3 the American Association of Textile ae 
“2888 Technologists, throws added light on 
some thoughs brought out by Elliot B. 
Grover of the North Carolina school of cae 
me textiles in recent talks before members pas 
of the Southern Textile Association. 
More information about this subject 
will be found on the following page. 
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(1) Miscellaneous equipment directely associated with pre 
paratory machinery. 

The research and development facilities of practically al) 
of the textile machinery manufacturing companies were pu’ 
to the disposal of the government at the outset of war prc 
curement activities and in practically every instance thei: 
full time has been devoted in this effort. There has been | 
very definite gain to these organizations as a result of the 

| devotion to war engineering projects because they hay 
been brought in contact with scientists and engineers whon 
they otherwise would never have met. These contacts hav 
familiarized the textile engineers with physical principle: 
and materials which they have never used. 

It is naturally to be anticipated that the textile machiner 
manufacturers will use many of the war developments i: 
solving some of their past problems and in the promotio: 
of advanced improvements in the machinery which will b 
made available during the post-war period. Many post-wa: 
planners, however, unthinkingly have expressed the though‘ 
that these improvements or developments will be mad 
immediately available at the start of the post-war period 
The broadening of the scope of information and ideas o! 
the textile machinery manufacturing development engi 
neers embraces new materials such as aluminum, magne 
sium alloys, plastics and new types of steel. Electronic and 
hydraulic devices have also been unfolded in these contacts 
While the new materials and devices will be available ai 
the start of the post-war period, it must be recognized thai 
a tremendous amount of engineering research must tak: 
place before the tested practicability of their use can bh: 
determined to a degree that will permit their use in a com 
mercial way. 


Standards Are Necessary 


The various units of textile manufacturing machinery ar: 
all built for definite specified settings, adjustments anc 
operating speeds at which they can perform at a maximum 
degree of efficiency. There is a definable line of limitatio: 
in the type of materials which the various machines ar 
designed to process,-and there are determinable schedule: 
of lubrication, upkeep, etc., for all units. Textile manufac 
turing management's principal obligation, as related to it 
machinery, is to accept the responsibility of standardizin; 
all relevant operating data on the basis of either its ow: 
observations or from the textile machinery manufacturer 
or, as has been earlier mentioned, from the consulting eng: 
neering field. Through the use of these standards they ca: 
inaugurate schedules of methods, with controls which wil 
insure obtaining the full mechanical value and maximur 
machine-hour production of their machinery. 

The maximum machine-hour production, however, cai 
not be realized until satisfactory labor relations are obtaine 
and maintained. Textile mill management must look deep! 
into the subject of labor-management relations and us 
every idea or tool available to not only create harmonious 
working conditions from a mechanical standpoint, but 11 
vestigate, adjust or correct, and establish physical conditions 
from the standpoint of energy input and physical demanc> 
which wiill attract rather than repel potential employees. 

The attainment of standardized normal energy input fr 
quirements, and proper control of mechanical condition 
will enable our textile industry to measurably obtain its go«'! 
of “maximum production per man and machine hour.” 
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$0 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DeEcERESOL OT covers a lot of territory in 
textile processing. It saves you time, cuts costs 
and improves production in at least thirty 
different applications because of its remark- 
ably fast and powerful wetting, penetrating, 
dispersing and dye leveling properties. 
DEcERESOL OT can be added directly to the 
wet processing bath without preliminary make- 
up or manipulation. That means speed of 


DECERESOL 


|THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


application as well as speed of action. 

Write to Cyanamid for further information 
on DEcCERESOL OT, or ask our representative 
to show you how and where it can improve 
the efficiency of your production. 

DercERESOL OT is shipped in standard 55- 
gallon stainless steel drums having an exact 
net weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon boxed 
carboys with an exact net weight of 100 pounds. 


E R | § A N [: YA N A M if D MANUFACTURERS OF 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SULPHONATED OILS PENETRANTS SOFTENERS 


FINISHES . SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* OT 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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TIGHT BINDING 


By JOHN A. McPHERSON 


HIS article outlines some of the principles of textile 
design that the author believes necessary 
in the modernization and the design of textile plants to 
meet conditions to be faced by this industry in the future. 
It is based on the theory that greater production must come 
from machinery and power; and labor's job will be to sup- 
ply intelligent supervision and operating control. This 
means that equipment must be designed to permit. greater 
production per operative and to utilize fully automatic and 
mechanical devices to peer many operations now done 
by labor. 

Textiles in the past has been relatively a low- paid indus- 
try. Its present equipment and processes are predicated on 
this basis. This advantage of low wages is gone and few 
question that the industry will ever return to the old status 
of pay. The only substitute will be greater production from 
machinery and equipment. It is from these sources that 
economies and profits must come. Production can no longer 
be the result of human energy or brute manual labor if a 
machine or a mechanical process can be substituted. This 
is a philosophy of production that all industry, including 
textiles, must accept; this principle has been demonstrated 
as sound in many industries, and textiles will find it equally 
applicable to its operation. 

A really modern plant must be designed, laid out and 
equipped to utilize to the maximum the intelligence and 
genius of its workers. The operative should be essentially 
the active brains of production, and equipment the brawn 
and muscle. The human element in production should 
supply only intelligent supervision and perform only the 
activities of directing, adjusting and maintaining. 


Future Factors in Design 


The following are some factors that require consideration 
in the design of textile plants in the future; greater utiliza- 
tion of automatic equipment and the mechanization of 
processes and operations to eliminate labor: further im- 
provements in the preparation, blending and cleaning of 
the stock (this operation ts susceptible to developments and 
improvements which may require new or redesigned equip- 
ment ) ; 
longer draft processes; more effective cleaning operations 
for the complete removal of lint, fly and dust; controlled 


increasing the size of packages in all operations; 
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John A. McPherson, 
cently formed his own firm at 
Greenville, S. C., which wil 


the textile industry. His 40 
years experience includes work 
as chief engineer for J. E. Sir 
rine & Co., a connection sey 
ered last year. He has associ 
ated with him architectural and engineering 
organizations that will permit the design and 
execution of any type of plant necessary for 
the production of textiles. The policy and 
aim of John A. McPherson Co. is to mechanize 
productive process to the maximum extent 
economically possible. 


temperature, as well as controlled humidity; provisions fo: 
maintaining excess atmosphere pressures. in productio: 
processes; better air conditioning, air cleaning and ventilat 


‘ing facilities, required by the trend to totally enclosed build 


supply engineering services to} 


left, 


ings; renovation of old structures and in the design of new } 
plants; provisions for the elimination of columns, windows, | 
openings and leaks; provision for eliminating vibration and @ 


noise; provisions for wider and roomier operating alley: 
and working space; definite segregation of operation. int: 
units to permit closer operating labor and management con 


trols; fuller use of plant facilities through longer operating § 


schedules and a much shorter life assigned to machinery | 
and plant facilities (accelerated depreciation and technical | 
improvements in equipment now in development stages will § 
make this necessary); adequate provisions and facilities for } 


the health, safety, comfort and convenience of employees 


(this will be a fundamental requirement in the future); } 


control, testing and research laboratories with equipmen' 
for routine, experimental and development work. 


Improvements Are Coming 


The textile industry is a great industry that uses toda 


substantially the original methods and processes that can 

down through the ages of hand production. Practical \ 
every process in cotton manufacturing is based on hand 
developed methods from spinning to weaving. True, pow«' 
and machines have been developed to perform mechanical 
hand operations, but in principle there have been few fu 

damental changes. 

Today all the energy, brains and engineering genius c! 
the world are concentrated on instruments of war. Resear: 
and mechanical developments have been concentrated ov: 
a few short years that ordinarily would have taken decadc 
When the pressure of war is removed, the results of th 
research and the mechanical advances that have been ma: 
will immediately be turned to the redesign of many pro 
esses and operations that have long been considered stan: 
ard and beyond further improvement. 

Many operations now manually performed and -man) 
processes that depend on human intelligence and directic 
will be automatically performed with greater precision ani 
efficiency the application of electronic and other devices tha! 
are now perfected. Equipment—(Continued on Page 6 
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They re Going Overboard For Victory —Are YOU? 


dj 


Our fighting men still have a long way to go! But—your plant- 
USE 8-POINT P LAN FOR wide selling of the 6th can do much to shorten their embattled 


AN OVERBO ARD p RIVE miles—lessen the price they so willingly pay for victory! Join 


the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 


IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! “overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 


NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th § every point in the 8-Point Plan. 


Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 
Loan Bond Committee, representing labor, man-— 
agement and other groups. 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 
ably a returned veteran—-for every 10 workers. 


Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
department—and every employee. 
Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 


lighting importance of their work — effective 
sales methods—and need for painstaking study 
of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. 


Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 
name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase. 


Resolicit! This is the secret of “overboard” War 
Bond subscriptions. Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to put 
into action near the end of the campaign. 


Give generously of your Advertising Space to 
drive home the War Bond story. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges wih appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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DISCUSSION CX 


Rayon the Mill 


FYNHE Eastern Carolina division of the Southern Textile 
| Association followed the lead of other S$. T. A. groups 
by devoting its fall meeting to a discussion of rayon process- 
ing. Virgil E. McDowell, overseer of carding at Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., presided in his capacity 
as chairman of the division. The meeting, held in the Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co. auditorium at Durham, N. C., Nov. 
i, was addressed by Heath O. Kennette of Wilmington, 
Del., rayon technician for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Kennette’s talk is presented below, and following 
it is the discussion which developed. 

Mr. KENNETTE: Synthetic staple fibers are generally de- 
livered in bales similar in size and weight to a bale of cot- 
ton. The three major types of synthetic fibers available on 
the American market are the viscose process, acetate process 
and the protein type. Approximately 71 per cent of the 
synthetic staple fiber produced in this country is made by 
the viscose Process. 

A wide range of deniers and lengths is 5 available in the 
viscose process type of staple. The denier ranges from one 
to 20 per filament in either bright or dull luster. Any 
length staple desired, depending upon the mill’s equipment 
and the fabrics to be produced, can be obtained. The bulk 
of the staple used on the cotton system is 114 inches in 
length with increasing demands for 214 to three-inch 
lengths. The use of longer staple results in increased yarn 
strength and more worsted like fabrics. The viscose process 
staple is available in regular and medium high tenacity. At 
present the medium high tenacity staple will yield yarn and 
fabric strengths 15 to 20 per cent greater than that obtained 
with regular staple. | 

The degree of crimp in the viscose type of staple can be 
controlled. It ranges from regular staple with a low degree 
of crimp up to Fiber "D”’ with a high degree. Fiber ““D”’ is 
an inherently crimpy fiber produced by DuPont sted 
for the carpet trade in coarse deniers such as 15 and 20 
denier per filament. However, the post-war period may 
develop many interesting blends with Fiber ““D” on the 
cotton system where a crisp fabric is desired. 

Because rayon staple has the ability to blend readily with 
all known textile fibers it offers almost unlimited possibili- 
ties in fabric development. The development of spun rayon 
fabrics has been largely one of creating new and interesting 
blended yarns rather than novelty fabric constructions. 
While all types of fabric constructions and weave forma- 
tions are used, the character of most spun rayon fabrics is 
controlled by the fiber blend and yarn construction. The 
hand, strength, appearance, character and utility of the spun 
rayon fabrics can be controlled over a wide field by employ- 
ing various deniers and lengths of the different types of 
synthetic fibers in connection with the natural fibers such as 
wool, silk, linen and cotton. 


In general if a crisp resilient fabric is desired the coarser 
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ceniers such as'three and 5.5 denier would be blended with 
wool in a yarn construction using relatively high twist. Dull 
staple is usually employed in blends with wool. If a me- 
dium soft fabric is desired 1.5 denier staple with a rela- 
tively low yarn twist will generally be employed. If strength 
or fine yarns are of paramount importance the finer deniers 
such as one or 1.25 denier of the medium high tenacity 
staples would be used. It is often necessary to inject a small 
percentage of the fine deniers in the blends employing 
coarse deniers i order to obtain satisfactory spinning and 
processing properties. 


Opening—Blending—Tinting 


The mills have done .an excellent job in developing the 
technique of blending and manipulating the various types 
of synthetic fibers on existing equipment to bring out the 
specific characteristics desired in certain fabrics, Because of 
the great variation in cotton mill machinery in the trade, 
almost. every mill has developed its own blending technique 
designed to fit its particular equipment and needs. The type 
of fabric being produced governs to a large extent the 
method of blending. In some cases, such as mock twist 
yarns, a blend of rovings at the spinning frame produces 
the desired effect. In other cases a percentage blend with 
picker laps will be entirely adequate. 

Mills employing two or three processes of picking, two 
drawing operations, three roving operations, and double 
roving in spinning, obtain sufficient doublings to assure a 
reasonably satisfactory result with a minimum: of fiber 
blending prior to picking. However, mills employing one- 
process picking, one-process drawing and one-process long 
draft roving must obtain adequate blending of the fibers 
prior to picking if satisfactory results are to be assured. 
The majority of fabrics produced from blends of natural 
and synthetic fibers require maximum uniformity of fiber 
distribution in order to bring out the desired effect in the 
fabric. The safest method of blending natural and synthetic 
fibers that we know of is based on the sandwich method of 
blending as practiced in the woolen trade. 

The sandwich method of blending requires considerable 
space and equipment to do a satisfactory job. A dump type 
recording scale is desirable since it provides a permanent 
record of each component of the sandwich blend. The 
blending bins should be constructed of fire resisting mate- 
rial with a screened air vent in the top. The inner surfaces 
of the bins shoyld be smooth and highly polished for ease 
of cleaning. In making up the sandwich blend it is advis- 
able to work from five to ten bales of each fiber to be 
blended, in order to minimize possible differences from 
bale to bale. 

In one method of blending, which appeals to us, the 
sandwich blend is made on a recording scale in 50 to 100- 
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pound batches in which each component is carefully weigh- 
ed and recorded. The sandwich is then dumped on the 
apron of a bale breaker. The material passes through the 
bale breaker and is blown to the blending bins. In this 
particular case a large sandwich mix is laid down mechani- 
cally. The material is then removed from the blending pin 
by taking a full bite from the top to the bottom of the pile. 
The blended material is then run through the ‘second. bale 
breaker and again laid down in a large mix by mechanical 
means to assure a more uniform blend. The operators work 
from one end of the mix, taking a full bite from top to 
bottom of the sandwich, and feed it into the hopper of the 
picker. 

Because of the large number of blends run in the average 
mill it is generally necessary to tint the blended stock for 
identification purposes. Various methods of tinting are 
available such as the drip method, the wipe method in the 
beater cage, or the spray method. The spray method with 
the atomizer. head mounted over the apron of the bale 
breaker or in the discharge end of the hopper opener is the 
one most generally used. The tinted staple should be 
allowed to dry and condition for 12 to 24 hours before 
processing on the picker. Excessive quantities of tint, or 
wet tinted areas result in excessive fiber breakage, neps, 
loading of the card, roller wraps and poor drafting. 


Pickers 


Since rayon staple is supplied in a well opened state free 
of foreign matter, no cleaning is required. The main object 
of the picker tn the processing of rayon staple is to prepare 
the fiber for carding by thoroughly opening the staple and 
producing a uniform lap. We cannot over-emphasize the 
importance of lap formation. Every effort should be made 
to produce a lap with the greatest possible degree of uni- 
formity throughout its entire length and width. 

Many millions of pounds of rayon staple in 100 per cent 
form and in blends with other fibers have been processed 
successfully on both the conventional cotton pickers and 
on the one-process picker without major changes. All types 
of beaters have been tried under various conditions. The 
Kirschner type beater is the one in most general use. Care 
and judgment must be used in setting the Kirschner beater 
to the feed rolls. Beater settings vary considerably from 
mill to mill If the beater is set too close excessive neps 
and fiber breakage will be encountered. When picking 
from evener pedals it is generally necessary to use 14 to +%- 
inch wider setting than when picking from feed rolls. In 
most cases a beater to evener pedal setting of 1/,-inch will 
give satisfactory results. Small feed rolls often give trouble 
with roller wraps, particularly when processing tinted stock 
containing small wet areas or high concentration of tint. 
The speed of the beater is governed to a large extent by 
local conditions but generally is in the range of 800 to 
1,000 r.p.m. The fan speed should be sufhcient to pull the 
stock to the top screen and usually ranges from 1,200 to 
1,600 r.p.m. 

In the early days of rayon staple much trouble was ex- 
perienced with static and lap splitting during picking and 
carding. It is now possible to eliminate static and splitting 
laps with humidification and lap split preventor fingers. A 
set of lap split preventor fingers should be provided for 
both the top and bottom surfaces of the lap. With the 
fingers set ;1, to g-inch from the bite of the calender rolls 
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virtually all lap splitting can be eliminated. Experience has 
shown that the entire mill should be equipped with ade- 
quate humidification equipment capable of maintaining a 
relative humidity range of 55 to 65 per cent. 

The two-beater one-process picker is generally preferred 
for 100 per cent rayon staple because of minimum handling. 
When running blends many mills prefer the conventional 
breaker and finisher picker, equipped with Kirschner beat- 
ers, because of the added blending obtained with four laps 
on the finisher. Some mills use one-process pickers on both 
100 per cent and blends and rely on adequate blending 
prior to picking. Other mills runs all stock through the 
one-process picker and then run the blends through the 
finisher picker for added blending. Reducing the weight 
on the lap rack and use of a tapered lap pin materially tm- 
proves the ease of dofhng the laps. 


Carding 


The bulk of rayon staple produced in this country has 
been processed on the standard flat top cotton card. So long 
as the card is sharp and is in good condition very little 
trouble will be encountered in changing over to rayon sta- 


ple. Normal card settings, screens and clothing used ona: § 


good grade of cotton usually work equally well on 11-inch 
rayon staple. Because of the great number and types of 
blends encountered in rayon staple work it is impossible to 
set up hard and fast rules to cover all conditions. However, 
a good card grinder will generally be able to adjust the 
cotton card and to meet the condition. 

The main problems which have been encountered with 
rayon staple during carding have been lap splitting, loading 
of the lickerin and cylinder, web sagging or breaking and 
excessive neps. All of these problems have been materially 
influenced by the lack of adequate humidification, dull 


cards and wet or excessively tinted areas in the staple. The 


splitting laps can be eliminated at the picker by the proper 
use of lap split preventor fingers. Loading of the lickerin 
and cylinder caused by wet or excessively tinted staple can 
be corrected by adequate distribution of the tint during 
blending and by allowing sufficient time for drying prior to 
picking and carding. Loading of the lickerin can generally 
be minimized by reducing the speed from 425 to.a range of 
200 to 300 r.p.m. Web sagging or breaking can usually be 
eliminated by adjusting the comb and tension gear. Dull 
cards and damaged clothing result in excessive neps and 
poor carding. When the card is sharp the neps and top 
strips can be controlled by the front plate setting. 

The fine deniers such as one, 1.25 and 1.5 are generally 
used in 11/4-inch lengths because of the difficulty in elimt- 
nating neps in the longer lengths. Large quantities of three 
and 5.5 denier 2'/)-inch staple have been processed satisfac 
torily on the cotton card. The coarse deniers can be carded 
at a higher rate of production than the fine deniers. The 
rate of carding ranges all the way from six to 16. pounds 
per hour depending on the denier size, staple length, fiber 
blend, yarn size and type of fabric to be produced. 

A number of small installations of the modified roller 
top card are in use on blends of coarse deniers. While the 
roller top card has many possibilities it has not been in use 
in sufficient volume or length of time to have definitely; 
proven its value in connection with the cotton system, 

Few major problems have been encountered at the draw- 
ing frames. However, many of the problems in subsequent 
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compositions 


Pickers now engineered by. Day- 
ton Rubber technicians are wip- 
ing away today’s picker problems. 


They embody a different and 
vastly improved type of one-piece 
unit construction with special 
molded in; each 


different composition doing a 
special job. One prevents wear of 
the bearing, another provides 
ideal cushion at picker stick con- 

tact, still others eliminate shuttle 
point loosening, and assure per- 
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bearing 
around spindle rod requires no oil. 
2. Proper cushion to shuttle point 


comes from softer composition at pick- 
er stick contact. vey 


3. Shuttle point loosening is elimi- 
nated by special composition at 


ation is unnecessary. These pickers 


fect throw to shuttle. Their accu- 


rate design makes reaming-out of 
hole unnecessary. No aging or 
dipping required. 
They have a far longer life, they 
operate with remarkable eflicien- 
cy, and give lower costs per loom 


hour of operation. Throughout 


long experience in 
products for the Textile Industry. 
Have Dayton help you get clean- 
er, faster, more economical pro- 
duction. You get complete infor- 
mation on these superlative new 
pickers by return mail, 


¥ 


developing 


THE DAYTON RUBBER- 


the country, Dayton Keversible 
Drop-Box Pickers are specified 
as standard, 
Get the benefit of Dayton Rub- 


ber’s Technical Excellence, and 


MANUFACTURING CQO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. 


Maintain Victory Speeds— Conserve Your Tires 


The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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operations have been traced to excessive drawing tensions, 
improper roller settings and poor mechanical condition of 
the drawing frames. The general tendency has been to set 
the rollers too close resulting in non-uniform sliver. Roller 


_ settings of 14, 34 and 14-inch over the staple length from 


front to back, respectively, work satisfactorily on many 


blends. Judgment should be used in selecting the trumpet 


size so as to avoid stretching or calendering on the stock. 
The speeds, drafts and production normal to long staple 
cotton are generally used on rayon staple. 

The cushioned type top rollers appear to give superior 
results to metallic top rollers. When using long length 
staple large diameter rollers (11/,-inch) are preferred be- 
cause of less roller wraps and bettet running. Most mills 
prefer two processes of four roller drawings with wide 
roller stands. over the-one-process five roller drawing frame. 


‘While leather top rollers appear to give better results a 


marked trend ttoward the synthetic roller has been noted 
because of the saving to be made in the roller covering 
maintenance. | 


Roving 


Millions of pounds of rayon staple in 100 per cent form 
and in blends with other fibers have been used successfully 
on both the conventional three processes of roving and on 
the one-process long draft roving equipment. The majority 
of the mills starting with 1.5 denier 1!/-inch length staple 
in the early 30’s were accustomed to processing short cotton 
on three processes of roving. These mills began by using 
similar roller settings and twist factors employed on short 
cotton. Under these conditions they experienced low yarn 
breaking strength poor weaving results and high fabric 
shrinkage. The mills gradually found that as they opened 
up the roller settings at the drawing and roving frames and 
reduced the twist in the roving that the yarns became more 
uniform and stronger, These yarns made under more favor- 
able conditions showed a marked improvement in weaving 
performance. Some of the mills still have a tendency to- 
ward excessive twist, particularly when old equipment 1s 
used, 

A few years ago some of the mills installed long draft 
roving frames designed to handle 114 to two-inch staple. 
The results from these frames were so encouraging that the 
machinery manufacturers then built long draft roving 
frames, with large diameter front rollers, designed to han- 
dle from 11!/, up to three-inch staple. A number of small 
installations of these frames were made prior to the war 
and the results so far have been very encouraging. Care and 
judgment must be used in selecting the draft, roller set- 
tings, twist, lay, tension and spindle speed to suit the fiber 
blend and hank roving to be produced. While leather top 
rollers generally give better results a marked trend toward 
synthetic rollers has been noted because of the saving to be 
made in roller covering maintenance. 


Spinning 


Because the back rollers on the conventional spinning 
frames are non-adjustable and are set at less than the nor- 
mal fiber length of the rayon staple used, the floating mid- 
dle top roller has become standard practice on this type of 
spinning frame. Most of the problems at the spinning 
frame with rayon staple can be traced to processing troubles 
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encountered earlier in the operations. Drafts, speeds and 
productions normal to cotton are generally used on rayor 
staple. However, since rayon staple generally yields it: 
maximum strength with lower twist factors (2.75 to 3.25) 
than cotton the spindle speed is usually reduced in order to 
prevent excessive front roller speeds. In some cases. the 
increased front roller speeds can be used with resultant in- 
crease in production. The conventional spinning frame will 
handle staple lengths up to 2! inches. While leather top 
rollers generally give better. results, particularly on fine 
yarns, a marked trend toward synthetic rollers has been 
noted because of the saving to be made in roller covering 
maintenance. Plush covered scavenger rolls have been 
found to be much easier for the spinner to clean than, scav- 
enger rolls. 7 

Large quantities of 11/,-inch rayon staple in 100 per cent 
form and in blends with other fibers have been processed 
satisfactorily on the standard long draft cotton spinning 
frames. Because of the better fiber control obtained during 
drafting on the long draft frame the resultant yarns are 
generally more uniform and approximately ten per cent 
stronger than similar yarns made from the same roving on 
the conventional spinning frames. However, the standard 
long draft cotton spinning frame is not as flexible as the 
old conventional spinning frame and requires considerable 
rebuilding to handle up to two-inch staple lengths. All the 
new machinery designed especially to handle rayon staple 
from 114 up to three inches in length either in 100 per 
cent form or in blends with other fibers, employ the long 
draft principle in some form. A number of small installa. 
tions of these frames have been in use for several years and 
the results have been. very satisfactory. 

Most of the problems encountered with spun rayon yarns 
during spooling, twisting and warping are related to the 
quality of the yarn as supplied by the spinner. If the yarn 
is of good quality all types of spooling, twisting and warp- 
ing normally used on cotton can be adjusted to run spun 
rayon yarns satisfactorily. In the case of wet twisting, since 
rayon staple wets out more completely than cotton, some 
provision for drying must be made prior to further process 
Ing. 


Slashing 


All types of slashers are used in the sizing of spun rayor 
yarns. Many mills use regular cotton slashers because th 
equipment is available and because of the large volume 0! 
moisture to be dried. Some mills have purchased nev 
seven-drum rayon slashers equipped to handle section beam 
and report very satisfactory results. Some mills use the ol 
worsted type air drying slashers and report that this type o 
slashing gives a rounder, fuller yarn than when dried ove 
drums. Most mills agree that the slashing stretch should 
held down as low as possible and should not go much ov: 
114 inches. .The general trend in the past few years h. 


been toward a starch or gum base size because of | 


lower cost. Considerable work has been conducted by tl 
mills, size vendors, machinery manufacturers and texti 
schools on the slashing of spun rayon yarns. Most of ! 
size vendors have large research staffs and are able to rend 
valuable service in problems of sizing and slashing. 
Rayon staple, like continuous filament rayon yarn, is su! 
ject to variation in humidity and tension and for this reaso 
the same precautions should be observed. More trouble 
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PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION 


lla- PATENT PENDING 


oF is consistently accomplishing this in other mills 


The device, shown above, will stop at least 95‘% of filling bobbin 


breaks on the transfer of the bobbins. Letters from representative 
Dun 
| Southern mills testify that it has reduced breakage even MORE 
nce 


ym than the percentage claimed. 


Css 


This means increased production . .. more needed textiles for war 


as well as for civilian use. 


FOR PROOF try a section. of looms with the Pierce Bobbin 


Lock Motion and record your stoppage. It is simple, easy to in- 


stall, soon pays fomitself in time and labor saved. 


MANUFACTURED BY | 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
2516 Wilkinson Boulevard Telephone 4-5633 
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experienced with shedding or fly from spun rayon than 
with continuous filament rayon. This is one of the prob- 
lems which the size manufacturers are trying to overcome. 
If the yarn is’ properly constructed and a good slashing job 
is done no major problems should be experienced in the 
weaving of spun rayon provided, of course, that the loom 
is in good condition. 


CHAIRMAN McCDowWELL: Mr. Kennette has given you an 


outline about rayon. The first question on the list I sent. 


out was as to the staple and denier you use. .I think that 
information will probably be brought out as you ask your 
questions. ‘The next question is: “When and where do you 
blend?’”” Who here is blending rayon with some other 
fiber ? 


E.uiot B. Grover, head of yarn manufacturing depart- 
ment, school of textiles, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh: I have had experience blending on the finisher 
picker, which is one’of the methods of which Mr. Kennette 
spoke. We ran our stock through the breaker picker—first 
made laps of 100. per cent rayon on the breaker picker and 
then made our blend on the apron of the finisher picker. 


~ CHAIRMAN: That is the old set-up, isn't it? It 1s not 
one-process ? 


Mr. Grover: That is a two-process job. There are two 
ways of doing it, either one-process or two-process. When 
you use only one process you do your blending by the sand- 
wich method. In other words, you make your sandwich of 
a layer of wool and a layer of rayon, or layers of whatever 
fibers you are blending, and then take a bite of that sand- 
wich. 

CHAIRMAN: In other words, some of us have one-process 
pickers, and we cannot blend it on the pickers. That is the 
point I was trying to bring out. Has anyone any other 
method of blending? Let’s hear from some of you who are 
blending on your drawing frames or speeders, or something 
like that. Is anyone using such a method? Mr. Henderson, 
don’t you do a considerable amount of blending? 


RAYMOND E. HENDERSON, superintendent of Dan River 


division, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills Co., Dan- 
ville, Va.: We have a three-hopper unit back in our open- 
ing room where we do all our blending at Dan River. That 
stock goes, after thorough blending, to a one-process picker. 
This is a series of one hopper after another, where we put 
down our mix and blend in those hoppers. That is the 
method we are using now and ts the best method we have 
found. 


CHAIRMAN: .You mean you make a sandwich mix first 


on the floor and feed it into the hoppers, those hoppers 


feed into the bale breaker, and then it comes into the picker 
room ? 
Yes. 

CHAIRMAN: I understand you have a very elaborate lay- 
out up there. Are you running much rayon now? Would 
you mind telling us about what percentage you are blend- 
ing, and whether viscose or acetate ? 


Mr. HENDERSON: 


Mr. HENDERSON: We have three problems in rayon at 
our Dan River division. All our weaving is simply a strand 
of rayon and a strand of cotten twisted together, to make 
sports wear for men. At the Riverside division we make 
men’s suitings, and we use filament rayon, cotton and wool. 
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At the other division we use cut rayon staple. At the River 
side division, where we run our suitings and where the big 
gest volume of rayon is used, the suitings are made out o| 
two-ply yarns in which rayon and cotton are blended to 
gether. Then we have filament rayon as a decoration o; 
stripe. 


Mr. A.: I should like to ask if this rayon goes throug! 
all the cleaning machinery. Does it go from the hopper: 
through all the other machinery until it gets to the picker: 


Mr. HENDERSON: No, we have an entirely separate unit 
for handling the rayon. We have two spectal pickers fed 
from this opening unit. 


Mr. A.: So it by-passes the other and goes in there ? 
Mr. HENDERSON: Yes. 


CHAIRMAN: QOur discussion this morning was based on 


the point of using our present cotton machinery as much as 


possible.. Before you bought this new machinery, Mr. Hen. 
derson, did you use your old machinery until you were able 
to make arrangements to get the new, and did you have any 
difficulty ? 

Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, and that is why we put in new 
machinery, We had difficulty with the old. 

CHAIRMAN: 
opener ? 


Has anyone tried to run it on a vertical 


Mr. HENDERSON: I have seen that tried. but if you run 
the normal 1.5 denier you curl the stock pretty well. It 
works better on longer lengths. 


CHAIRMAN: There are different types of vertical. Have 
you had the vertical opener of the jacket type? 

Mr. HENDERSON: You run into so much difficulty that 
I would not advise | 

G. H. DUNLAP, director of research, North Carolina 
State College school of textiles, Raleigh: I should like to 
ask Mr. Kennette to give some of the advantages of the 
water tints as compared with oil tints. 

Mr. KENNETTE: The reason for tinting is for identifi- 
cation. You have so many blends going through the mill 
that you tint it to identify it. Identification is the reason 
for tinting. As for the different types of tints, I do not 
think I am qualified to answer your question; but in general 
we feel that the water-soluble tints are the safest to deal 
with. They are generally cheaper and are a type that you 
can use in your own plant and use a little inhibitor of some ] 
type to save rust and generally know what you are doing. 

SYDNEY GREEN, treasurer, Eno Cotton Mills. Hillsboro. 
N. C.: We use the soluble-base oil, I think it is—use a 
base oil that is soluble in water and use a color that we buy 
from our friend DuPont. We just put the powder in th 
mixture. So far we have had no complaints about the tint 
not being fugitive. We just tint our own oil and water 
We do not have equipment such as that at Danville. W: 
lay down a sandwich mix and then spray it with the tinte: 
oil and water. We just spray it-as we are putting it dow! 
for the picker and then let it age for 24 hours. 

]. V. McComps, Andrews Co., Asheboro, N. C.: A‘ 
to blends, some mills have had quite a bit of experienc: 
in blending wool, cotton and rayon. I might say that v 
run some 25 or 30 different blends and different count 
We find in blending our wools and our cotton and o 
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feet or more—through fA | the pre-shrinking oven. . 


the high temperatures of | You'll find that Gar- 
pre-shrinking processes. That’s === goyle Vacuoline Oil AA, 


what the long chains do here, on gives you both strong films and 
this tentering frame. high resistance to oxidation for this 
Oil is supplied drop by drop! important tentering frame job. It 


It must provide a strong film be- has proved its superior qualities 
tween the track and the clamps’ in many mills through the years. 


on ch is for the entire length of the track. Keep Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil 
What’s more, the film must resist 4A on yourtentering frame tracks 
and keep wear to a minimum. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. - White 
Star Div.-Lubrite Div.- Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. Wadhams Div. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. * General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 


eep slide—for 100 >. while passing through 
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rayons the greatest trouble in those blends is the variance 
in the staples. For instance, wool shrinks more than cotton 
and shrinks more than rayon. A lot of mills making those 
blends are not careful about the wool. If you weigh it care- 
fully and if you take your wool and have it cut even and 


I do not think you will have very much trouble. I have run 


have it, say, inch longer than the cotton and the rayon, 
for three and a half years on the old process—of course, 
with Kirschner beaters on the pickers, with some adyjust- 
ments. We have been able to hold those blends to as low a 
variation as 0.5 per cent. In fact, it was 0.4999 per cent. 
We have held it between 0.505 and 0.51 for months and 


‘months. That was on counts running all the way from 


18 /s to 36/s. We have always made ours a floor blend and 
have never had any trouble at all in making those blends. 


CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: Thank you, Mr. McCombs. I 


think it is very important to bring out any point we can 
here about using our present machinery. I read about one 
mill that was running it through a vertical beater and did 
not experience any difficulty. They put a jacket around the 
vertical beater so it would not throw the fibers out and said 
they did not experience any difficulty, and it made it fit in 


and run better on. the pic ker. On the picker the spike apron 


picks up rayon better than cotton, and it enables them to 
run more evenly. If there are no more questions on blend- 
ing, let's discuss the picker a while. The first item on pick- 
ing is the beater speed, first, second and third sections. 
Someone tell us what his beater speed is on cotton and 
whether he made any changes or not. 


Mr. GREEN: We cut our speeds down considerably. I 
don’t know whether we cut them enopgh or not. I should 
like to have Mr. Kennette tell us what he means by saying 
800 beater speed. Is that a two-blade beater or three-blade ? 
Does the lap weigh ten ounces or 16 ounces? Does it make 
a four-pound lap in five minutes or in ten? I think the 


Operating Executives Meet November 29 


A general meeting of the Textile Operating Exec- 
utives of Georgia will be held Nov. 25 at Atlanta in 
the chemistry building on the Georgia School of 
Technology campus. This ts the first actual gathering 
of the group in some time; until now business and 
proceedings of the organization have been carried on 
through war-necessitated ““meetings-by-mail.”’ 

Instead of conducting a discussion of technical mill 
subjects, the executive committee has decided to de- 
vote the time to personnel and industrial relations 
topics. T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, will 
discuss policies of the War Labor Board; Thomas H. 
Quigley will speak on the responsibilities of super- 
visors in Connection with the War Manpower Com- 
mission; and Grady Bradshaw will talk on the general, 
subject of personnel relations from the supervisor's 
point of view. Another subject to be dealt with will 
be the operating executives responsibility in re-em- 
ployment of war veterans. 

This Saturday morning meeting will begin at 9:30 
and adjourn by noon. 


beater speeds are tied up, definitely, with the amount of 
rayon we are putting through there. 


Mr. KENNETTE: I cannot give you the beater speed. | 
have one specific case in which they are doing a very nice 
job, making a 52-yard lap. That is made in 6.3 minutes, 
The weight of the lap is 14.3 ounces per yard. The beater 
speed is 1,015. The beater is of the Kirschner type. The 
fan speed is 1,170. They prefer running 1/,-inch but made 
a little adjustment to set all pickers the same and made it 
¥g-inch. That same speed and the same settings are run on 
the finisher. The grids have normal grid bars in there and 
are Closed up so they will not get air through there. The 
'/,-inch setting for the feed roll is positively safer. 


Mr. GREEN: That ts two beaters ?: 


Mr. KENNETTE: Two beaters on the opener picker and 
one beater on the finisher picker. That particular set-up 
happens to be on 1.5 denier. I would say generally the 
weight of the yarn is between 12 and 15.5 ounces, using 
the one-process picker. Many mills have cut down the 
length of their laps and the average speed. 


QuESTION: What about blade beaters ? 


Mr. KENNETTE: Blade beaters seem to give more neps. 
Maybe they set them too close. 


S. H. CRUMPLER, overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing, Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids: On our opener 
pickers we feed rayon directly into the hopper by hand, 
since we had to use the equipment we had. The only thing 
we did ta the picker was to slow the machine down. We 
by-pass the blade beater and use the other two Kirschner 
beaters. We were running them approximately 1,050 revo- 
lutions and slowed them down to 840. That is the two of 
them. The fan speed is probably about 1,125 all the way 
through. We slowed that down. We find it runs very sat- 
isfactorily and have not had any trouble with the laps split- 
ting. We did run up against the problem of getting the 
pin out but after about a half-day we decided if we made a 
tapered pin it Would probably come out easier. So we made 
a tapered pin and have not had any trouble since. I slowed 
down the fan speed in proportion to the rest of the ma- 
chine. The whole machine, feed rolls and everything else, 
is slowed down in proportion to the speed of 840 on the 
beater. 

‘CHAIRMAN McCDoweELL: I might say that you may not 
be running rayon right now but you may be running it be- 
fore long, and if you want any of these questions answered 
this is the time now to ask some of these people about it. It 
looks as if we shall all be running some of it. Mr. Crump- 
ler said he slowed his whole machine down, and naturally 
it took longer to make a lap. Mr. Kennette, what is your 
experience as to the length of time to make a lap? 

Mr. KENNETTE: I think around six minutes is the aver- 
age now. It used to be around seven. How long did it take 
you, Mr. Crumpler ? 


Mr. CRUMPLER: It takes about six minutes, and we were 
running a lap in 43/4 minutes. 

Mr. KENNETTE: What is the length of the lap? 

Mr. CRUMPLER: 61 yards. 

CHAIRMAN: What is the total weight of the lap? 


Mr. CRUMPLER: 41 pounds.- -(Continued on Page 50) 
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North Carolina Mill Executives Consider State 
and General Industry Problems 


“TATE and industry-wide topics drew the attention of 
S the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
at its annual convention Nov. 10 in the Charlotte Hotel in 
Charlotte. J. A. Moore of Edenton Cotton Mills was named 
president of the association, succeeding R. A. Spaugh of 
Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem. R. L. Harris of Roxboro 
Cotton Mills was elevated to the first vice-presidency, and 
R. Dave Hall of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, was elected 
second vice-president. 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Spaugh, Dr. George D. 
Heaton and Dr. Claudius T. Murchison during the morning 
session. The next session, luncheon, featured an address 
by R. Gregg Cherry, governor-elect of North Carolina, and 


presentation of trophies in the annual state-wide safety 


contest. 


New Directors 


J. A. Long of Roxboro Cotton Mills was to. fill Mr. 
Hall's unexpired term on the N.C.C.M.A. board of direc- 
tors, and six mill executives were elected directors for three 
years: E. N. Brower of Rockfish Mills at Hope Mills; C. J. 
Beaver of China Grove Cotton Mills Co.; C. A. Harris of 
Marion Mfg. Co.; J. E. Millis of Highland Cotton Mills, 
Inc., at High Point;']. H. Lineberger of Belmont; and John 
C. Roberts of Textiles, Inc., at Gastonia. At a subsequent 
meeting of directors Hunter Marshall was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carl R. Cunningham traffic manager and 
Richard E. Thigpen counselor. 

Despite the continuing “strain of war,” the textile indus- 
try ‘finds much that is encouraging in the outlook,” because 
of the ‘wonderful progress” on all fronts “of our fighting 
forces,’ said Mr. Spaugh, opening his address. He said 
North Carolina cotton mills had sought to make a ‘‘maxt- 
mum contribution’? toward complete and. quick victory, but, 
he added, conditions have “‘magnified’’ various problems, 
including those related to manpower, absenteeism, higher 
operating costs, price ceilings and various other phases of 
operations. He pointed out that the Ofhce.of Price Admin- 
istration, through revisions, recently gave 
relief” 


“greatly needed 
in ceilings on yarn and some types of. fabrics. He 
forecast further early relief through increases in ceilings on 
other fabrics. 


Reporting that this association's membership was in- 


creased by 551,398 spindles to 93 per cent of the state’s 


total, Mr. Spaugh emphasized that, through safety programs 
and co-operation with the North Carolina Industrial Coun- 
cil, large savings are accruing to members in lowered work- 
mens compensation insurance rates. The rate per $100 
now is 58 cents, down from 72 cents, and a futher reduc- 
tion of two cents is proposed for July 1, next year, he said, 
even though benefits last year were increased to $21 per 
week from $18. In contrast. he reported that these rates 
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are being increased 
from 72 cents. 

Mr. Spaugh also spoke on problems of manpower and 
absenteeism and declared that the first task of the manufac- 
turers was to increase production immediately so that the 
needs of the armed forces for textile equipment could be 
met. He suggested that the manufacturers return to their 
plants and make a complete recheck on every point where 
they may be slipping and do something about every item 
on the list. He also spoke of the importance of making 
plans for the servicemen who will have to be placed in 
industry when the war is over, of employers and employees 
determining to ‘understand each other's problems and face 
the future together. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. in a frank analysis of cotton and cotton textile 
domestic and foreign trade prospects, reported that the 
newly developed plan for subsidizing exports of cotton 
from government-held stocks likely will bring the necessity 
for strict Federal co-operation with the American textile 
industry. He spoke briefly on the raw cotton export subsidy 
legislation, which will soon go into effect. He said this 
substitute would attempt to compensate for the differential 
between the price of Brazilian and American cotton. The 
probability of reimportation of this American cotton in the 


“a neighboring state’ to 92 cents 


Officers of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion are shown in the picture above. Left to right, sitting, are 
R. A. Spaugh, Jr., of Winston-Salem, retiring president; Reg- 
inald L. Harris of Roxboro, first vice-president. Standing: 
J. A. Moore of Edenton, incoming president; Hunter Marshall 
of Charlotte, secretary-treasurer; and R. D. Hall of Belmont, 
second vice- president. 
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form of finished goods fabricated in Brazilian mills will 
present real difficulties, said Dr. Murchison. He believes 
an excise tax will be authorized by Congress in order that 
American mills and labor may not suffer from low-price 
competition. 

Dr. Heaton, pastor of the Myers Park Baptist Church at 
Charlotte and widely known as an authority on industrial 


The picture above shows the various convention speakers and 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association officials 
seated at the main luncheon table. 


relaticns. addressed the. convention on “Persnec*tves for 
Preblems.” He declared that one of the most pressing 
oreblems was that of labor relationship and said there 
would be a more serious crisis unless the causes of thrs 


problem could be overcome. He said he dared io suggest 


that one of the greatest contributions to American. in ‘ustry 
in the years to come would be the throwing overboard of 
the fetish of. collective bargaining and the acceptance of a 


new principle, collective agreement, whereby people come 


together with the conception that they seek to agree on 


certain. principles and policies. 


Dr. Heaten said that all manufacturers should inaugurate 


sound programs of personnel administration with sufficient 


elasticity and authority granted the personnel directors that 
the recurring difficulties of human relationships could be 


adequately solved. The second problem he discussed was 
the placement of the employee. He stressed the importance 
of proper training and careful orientation and said it was 
wise Management that strives to provide good adjustment 
immediately for the new employee. The speaker advised 
that. manufacturers initiate employee-managed-and-owned 
commissary, entertainment and educational activities. He 
also spoke of the men placed in supervisory capacities and 
said there should be a thorough, well-planned program for 
training such persons. He added that much thought should 
be given to planning for the returning serviceman. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Heaton stated that while there was a great 
place for cottons, there was no place for a manufacturing 
industry that did not constantly explore new methods and 
new procedures and make these explorations available to 
all. 

Governor-elect’ Cherry, himself a cotton manufacturer, 
gave support to the study of the state tax system, saying 
that while he is not alarmed about the present tax structure 
from the standpoint of frightening industry, nevertheless 
North Carolina wanted to be in a position in the post-war 
period to attract within her borders all people and legiti- 
mate businesses which seek to promote jobs for her people, 
and that any taxation hindrances, when found, should be 
eliminated. 

The association had previously adopted a resolution ad- 
vocating that ‘‘a complete re-examination of the tax struc- 
ture of North Carolina be made with a view of placing the 
state in a more advantageous position to compete with 
neighboring states in attracting new industry. And further, 
the association commends the movement now being made 
to have a study made of the state’s tax system in the imme- 
diate future with the end in view of correcting and revising 
any present inequities in taxation that may he handicapping 
North Carolina's industrial development. 


“Tam persuaded, however, that taxation alone does not 
determine the location of industry,” said Mr. Cherry, he 
said in answer to claims that the-——-( Continued on Page 48) 


A general view taken at luncheon, which shows many of the more than 100 persons connected with the textile industry who 


attended the N.C.C.M.A. convention, 
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CONSTRUCTION, NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS, CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C-—Cherry Spinning Co., with author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000, has been chartered to buy, 
sell and deal in cotton products. Stock to the amount of 
$2,000 has been subscribed by L. Edwin Rudisill, G. E. 
Rudisill and Carl S. Rudisill, all connected with ‘textile 
plants at Cherryville. 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA.—Purchase of the Saratoga Victory 
Mills, Inc. , plants at Albertville and Guntersville has been 
confirmed by Leon Lowenstein, president of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc., New York. Mr. Lowenstein states that the 
purchase was necessitated by the shutting off of the supply 
of specialty fabrics in the gray goods market. Operations 
of the two plants will continue under the management of 
Francis Lynch, who has been made an officer and director. 
Mr. Lowenstein has been elected president of the company, 
which has been re-incorporated in the State of Alabama. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-To help minimize the loss of pro- 
duction. time in South Carolina textile mills, Ray M. Span- 
gler, division claim manager of American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. at Atlanta, assisted by Clifford A. Anderson, 
district claim: manager at Greenville, is making arrange- 
ments with local doctors and managements of textile mills 
in and around Greenville to give a short industrial first aid 
course to plant personnel selected by their managements. 
The course takes two hours an evening once a week for five 
weeks. Arrangements for the course to be given have been 
made in Honea Path, Anderson and Clinton and a meeting 
is planned for Greenville Nov. 28 and later at several other 
textile centers. While the course was planned and prepared 
by the medical staff of American Mutual, it is conducted by 


Recent War Production Awards 


A third star for their respective Army-Navy “E”’ 
award pennants has been won by Pacolet Mfg. Co. at 
New Holland, Ga., and the Martinsville, Va., nylon 
- plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Addi- 
tion of this third white star indicates that the em- 
ployees of both plants have effected meritorious war 
production for a continuous period of more than two 
years. 

The woolen mill of the Marshall Field & Co. man- 
ufacturing division at Spray, N. C., and Columbia 
(S. C.) Mills Co. have won second stars for their 

E” flags, and the Nashua Mfg. Co. plant at Cordova, 
Ala., has been awarded ‘its first white star. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has 
been awarded a third gold star for its ‘"M” pennant 
because of the company’s continued excellence in war 
production for the Maritime Commission. 
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local doctors selected as teachers. The class work is con- 
fined to the first aid problems frequently met in textile 
mills such as minor lacerations and infections, simplified 
aseptic techniques, removal of foreign bodies, recognition 
of accident severity which requires a doctor's attention. The 
establishment of adequate records and upkeep of the equip- 
ment of the first aid room are included in the course. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—A $50,000 corporation for the dyeing 
and printing of textiles, Cherokee Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
has been chartered. Officers are listed as W. C. Hamrick, 
president and treasurer; W. B. Fullerton. vice-president; 
and L. A. Hamrick, manager and vice-president. W. C. 
and L. A. Hamrick are officials of several textile plants 
already operating in Gaffney. 


GLascow, VA.—The Charles P. Cochrane Co. and 
manufacturing afhliate, the Blueridge Co., Inc., will be con- 
solidated Jan. 1 into a new firm to be known as Lees-Coch- 
rane Co., Inc. Joseph L. Eastwick is president of the 
new organization, which will co-ordinate the carpet sales 
and manufacturing activities formerly handled by Cochrane 
at Bridgeport, Pa., and at Glasgow. Peter B. Hagan, presi- 
dent of Charles P. Cochrane Co., will be chairman of the 
board of directors. In addition to Mr. Hagan and Mr. 
Eastwick, other officers of the Lees-Cochrane Co., Inc., will 
be: James W. Dunaway, vice-president; Clifford R. Wright, 
vice-president; A. T. Eastwick, treasurer; Russell C. Gebert, 
secretary; F. E. Malmberg, assistant secretary; Horace C. 
Jones, II, assistant treasurer, and Bruce W. Duddy, assistant 
treasurer. 


ForK SHOALS, S$. C.—George H. Anderson, for more 
than 17 years president, treasurer and general manager of 
Virginia Mfg. Co., has disposed of his interest and retired 
from the management of the company. James S. Briggs of 
Atlanta has been elected president and treasurer and J. M. 
Batson of Lavonia, Ga., general manager. No enlargement 
or expansion 1s contemplated and the new owners expect to 
conduct the business along the same general lines followed 
by Mr. Anderson in the past. Mr. Batson expects to reside 
in Greenville. Mr. Anderson will remain in Greenville, but 
has not announced his future plans. 


The War Production Board this month revoked Conser- 
vation Order M-174 (elastic fabrics, knitted, woven or 
braided), which prohibited the purchase, delivery or use of 
elastic fabric six inches in width or less except as specifi- 
cally authorized by the War Production Board or for sale 
or delivery to the Defense Supplies Corp. Order M-174 
was issued Oct. 18, 1943. 

This action was taken because stocks of seats fabrics 
frozen under the order are no longer needed to meet mili- 
tary requirements, officials of WPB’s textile, clothing and 
leather bureau said. 
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RAGAN 
SPINNING 
RINGS” 


These Four Features Mean — 
Greater Spindle Efficiency 


© Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, 
due to improved patented process of case-hardening. 


@ Angled top for easier starting (eliminates the beginning 
drag of inside traveler point). 


@ Angled side-wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back- 
tracking; prevents chatter; produces better face on yarn. 


@ Reversible and non-reversible standard flange numbers. 


Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A — Georgia 


After GERMANY there’s still 


JAPAN 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY 


78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


SU 


205 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17. w Y 
204) SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE - CHICAGO 8. KL 
750 VAN HOENE STREET TORONTO. CANADA 


LABOR ATORICS AT NEW 
CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + FPREOVIDENCE 
LONG TSLAND CITY. w Y 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR 


EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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“Not half as many’’ 


“Our spinners have very little—or 
no manual cleaning to do” 


“Parks Traveling Cleaners helped greatly. 
Wouldn't want to be without them”’ 


After installing your Cleaners in spinning, improve- 


ment was noticeable in the weaving. Loom stoppage 
was reduced 32 per cent. 


Outlets in Parks Traveling Cleaners may be 


adjusted. Air streams may be spotted directly 


down, or out. Each side may be adjusted 


independently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. J. Norton, Jr., holds the post of assist- 
ant treasurer and general manager of Gaff- 
ney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. under the new man- 
agerial set-up at this. plant. 


A son, Tilden, Jr., was born last month 
to the T. M. Bridges of Belmont, N. C. 
Mr. Bridges is principal of the North. Caro- 
lina Vocational Textile School. 


Hoyt T. Hambright, formerly of Burling- 
ton -Mills Corp., has become personnel 
director of Rex-Hanover Mills Co. at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and Aberfoyle Mtg. Co. at 
Belmont, N. C. Before working at Burling- 
ton Mr. Hambright was associated with 


Chatham Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C. 


‘A. C. Johnstone has resigned as superin- 
tendent of ‘the Ranlo, N. C., plant of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., to become associated with the 
yarn plant of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. at 
Hanes, N. C. 


E. Bowers Ayres, Jr., left; and P. Kay 
Schwartz, right below, were recently elected 
vice-presidents of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 


manufacturer of industrial drying equip- 
ment and textile machinery at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Ayres,-who has been with the company 
1924, 
the position of. vice- 


since assumes 
president in charge of 
purchases. He has been 
a director since 1928. 
Mr. Schwartz 1s the 
son of Walter M. 
Schwartz, presi- 
dent of the firm, and 
has been associated 
with it 1931. 
He has served as a 
1939, and several years ago 
was a member of the dryer division's South- 
ern sales staff, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte. Walter S. Corson,. above, the firm's 
recently elected treasurer, joined Proctor & 


since 


director since 


Schwartz early this year after many vears 
Schermer- 
horn, who has beén secretary and treasurer 
of the company tor a number of years, will 
continue as secretary. 


experience in accounting. 
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Don M, 


president in charge of sales for Stein, Hall 


Hawley has Been made vice- 
& Co., Inc. Robert M. Stein, secretary of 
the New York company, has been elected 
vice-president. L. F. Turnbull, H. R. Bar- 
nett, J. A. Lowander and H. M. Johnston, 
product managers, have been made assistant 


vice-presidents. 


G.. W. 
has been elected. a. director of the Philadel- 
phia Textile: Manufacturers Association. 


Benjamin B. Peacock has been appointed 
Southern agent for Whtin Machine Works 
in charge of the Atlanta territory. Mr. Pea- 
cock, who will have headquarters at At- 
lanta, has wide and varied experience in the 
textile industry. He recently severed his 
connection as chief of the cotton yarn ma.- 
chinery War 
Board. He is a graduate from Georgia Tech 
in textile engineering afid has had previous 


section of the Production 


connections with Celanese Corp. of , Arv2r- 
ica and the Foxboro Co. He was a member 
of the Whitin staff at Charlotte prior to 
joining WPB. 


Lewis Price has been promoted to. vice- 
president and general manager of the MMC 
division of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
He succeeds J. H. Daughdrill, who has r-- 
signed his position with the corporation. 
Seth A. T. Newsom, for’ several. years su- 
perintendent of the Unitv Spinning and 
Oakleaf plants in the USEO Division, has 
been transferred and promoted to assistant 
vice-president of the MMC Division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Price. B. P. Albright has been 
promoted from superintendent of the Elm 
City plant to superintendent of the Unity 
Spinning and Oakleaf plants, succeeding 
Mr. Newsom. John Driver has been pro- 
moted from. overseer to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Unity Spinning plant. Jesse 
Maddox is assistant superintendent of the 
Oakleaf plant. E. H. Hines, }r., who has 
been assistant superintendent of the ‘Hill 
side plant in the HDV_ Division. of th: 
company, has been transferred to the USEO 
Division and promoted to superintendent 
of the Elm City plant, succeeding Mr. Al- 
bright. H. T. Mahaffey has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to assistant super- 
intendent at the .Elm City plant. T. M. 
Hampton, formerly personnel director~ of 
the HDY Division, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent, Hillside plant, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hines. W. C. Carriker, Jr., 
formerly job standards engineer of the HDV 
Division, has been promoted to personnel 
director of the 
Mr. Hampton. 


same division, succeedin’ 


Herrick of Aberfoyle Mfg. © 
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L. F. Warren has been appointed New 
England sales representative for Textiles, 
Inc., of Gastonia, N. C. 


W. A. Smith has been appointed man- 
ager of suspension sales for the industrial 
products sales division of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. The department handles all suspension 
products, including the company's line of 
Vibro rubber and . 


metal used for isolating vibration and noise. 


Insulators, devices . of 


Mr. Smith has been with the company since 
1924. 


William L. Paulham- 
ous, left, associated 
vith Atwood Machine 
Co: of Stonington, 
Conn., for the past 14 
years, has resumed his 
duties with the firm's 
sales department after 
completing the job of 
reorganizing Atwood 's 
personnel department. 
He will be in charge of sales in New Eng- 
land and New York, with headquarters at 
Stonington. R. F. Lenihan of the company’s 
export sales department is now on an ex- 
tensive trip throughout South America, in- 
specting the textile industry there. 


Ira Pitts, formerly of Monarch Mills, is 
now superintendent at Hartsville (S. C.) 
Cotton Mill. Chris Suber, Jr., formerly su- 
perintendent of the Toxaway plant of Gos- 
sett Mills at Anderson, S: C.. has becom: 
assistant superintendent of the 


Mills Lockhart plant. 


Monarch 


David Lindsay, general manager of John. 
ston Mfg. Co. at Charlotte, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Association. H. E. Kiefer, Jr., 
buyer for Ware Shoals (S. C.) -Mfg. Co.., 
has been named secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 


R. O. Tuten will become office manager 
for Union Bleachery at Greenville, ¢ 


Jan. 1. He will succeed A. D. Robinson. 


Three men prominent in the textile in- 
dustry, as honorary members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Technologists, 
will be presented plaques by that organiza- 
tion at a meeting Dec. 6. They are Sir 
Samuel Salvage, former board chairman of 
American Viscose Corp., Dr. Harold De- 
Witt Smith, treasurer of A: M. Tenney As- 
sociates, Inc., and Ernest Geier, president 


of Duplan Corp. 


(Continued On Page 47) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 
fag SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 
Write or Phone Our O U G H if QO) N 
ou. Representative 
james E WOOL COMPANY 
tay CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 
| 
We've got your SIZE! 
a e@ To reduce warp shedding 
a and breakage, try SEYCO 


sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 


a 
Sizing ...... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 


“Twist-Setter’ Machines 


DELAWODLLEY 


TEAKTILE 
B RICE STREES 


SED 


14 


a 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
% SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. 
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MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


By replacing worn and sticky plain-bearing 
tape tension pulleys with Meadows Ball- 


bearing units, many mills are Sa Mit j 
444 POWER zen 


by maintaining uniform tension at all 
times, preventing power loss due to 
gummed pulleys; 


by assuring uniform spindle-speed 
and an’ even twist, and eliminating 
rejects due to slack yarn; 


MINUTES... 


by eliminating slow-downs due to 
tapes sliding off pulleys when started 
up Monday morning and after doffing. 


Write us for information and prices on re- 
placing your worn plain-bearing tape tension 
pulleys with Meadows Ball Bearing units. 
Or—one of our representatives will be glad 


to call. 
Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P: O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, Providence, 8. |. 


_ MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
| Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


David Clark - - President and Editor 
Junius M,. Smith - - Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey - - Vice-President 
James T. McAden_ - . . Associate Editor 
Capt. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Army) Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance -°— - fee . - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . - . e - 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


About “Thoughts on a New World” 


The Charlotte Observer had a recent editorial 
commending W.M. McLaurine for the ideas express- 
ed in “Thoughts on a New World,” the series of 
five articles published in TEXTILE BULLETIN. The 
Observer editor praised Mr. McLaurine’s series, but 
neglected to state where the articles originated. 

We are not seriously complaining about this fail- 
ure to receive due credit, but the occasion does pre- 
sent an opportunity to say something about the work 
accomplished by “Mr. Mac” as secretary-treasurer 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
for a number of years. 


Mr. McLaurine has been a good “front man’ for 
the textile industry. His talks and articles express- 
ing, as they do, reasonable and sound ideas relative 
to employee-employer relations, have had a very 
wholesome influence. 

Mr. McLaurine has defended the industry against 
many attacks and while doing so has caused the 
attackers and the public to realize that many of the 
charges are unjustified. 

Through it all, though, W. M. McLaurine has 
stood out in front, taking the criticism and qualifying 
the textile industry's position. He writes articles, 
such as those which appeared in TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
and they are seen and read by employees in the 
industry. From his writings and speeches persons 
outside of management have gotten logical and con- 
vincing explanations of why management does cer- 
tain things. 
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Interested in “The Big Steal’ 


A textile cost accountant has written us relative 
to the editorial, “The Big Steal,’ which appeared in 
our issue of Nov. Ist. His letter, slightly edited, 
appears below. 

“I know of a man who is reputedly ‘in the know’ 
as to procuring large lots of government-released 
commodities, and he is making a killing. He recently 
bought a whole carload of uniform caps, but didn’t 
know how he was going to get his profit out-of them. 
Finally, he weighed the brass buttons from 50 caps 
and found he could make a fancy profit on his pur- 
chase by selling just the brass as scrap. He has not 
decided what he will do with the buttonless caps. 
He has also bought a carload of belt webbing, but I 
have not heard yet how he will get from under this. 
These things must be sold to him for practically noth- 
ing, or he would not buy them without even knowing 
how to dispose of them. I understand he is making 
1,000 per cent profit on canned apples. I cannot get 
affidavits, but I know the man personally, and I know 
his next door neighbor who is helping him market 
some of the things he is buying. The facts are reli- 
able. This man got his experience with contracts to 
remove garbage from military posts; he reportedly 
made a mint raising hogs. , | 

“Why can’t some agitation be started through 
Congress to publish facts about these transactions— 
quantity, description, to whom sold and at what 
price? The government is in the merchandising bus- 
iness when disposing of surpluses, and as you say, 
the taxpayer takes the licking. Why can't the gov- 
ernment put out catalogs, just like a mail-order house, 
that can be seen at any post office, or maybe procured 


for a small fee? It could be loose-leaf to take care of 


subsequent release of materials. The catalog would 
show specifications, unit cost to the government, and 
sale price to anyone in the country. A different dis- 
count could be put on various articles, or a blanket 
discount on all articles, and anybody could buy any 
quantity desired. It looks like something along this 
line would protect the taxpayer, bring the govern- 
ment a larger return, as well as prevent the disrup- 


‘tion of post-war markets. If the government had 


four million yards of duck for sale why shouldn't 
all people know it and have a chance to buy it? It 
would kill the market on that item until disposed of, 
but it is better that everyone know it than to kill the 
market without publicity. The same could be done 
with all items for surplus disposal.” 


We heartily approve the suggestion that informa- 
tion about all sales be published so that taxpayers 
may know the ridiculous prices at which articles are 
now being sold in large volume. 

There should also be a severe penalty for selling 
goods without wide advertising. The impression pre- 
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vails, although we do not know it to be true, that 

some men get more or less exclusive information 
about articles which are to be sold and that their 
friends in government service see that very few peo- 
ple are aware of pending sales. 

When there are few bidders it is easy to obtain 
goods at low prices. We do know that some time 
ago a list of the kinds and types of articles to be sold 
was distributed. Those who received the list were 
asked to check the items in which they might be in- 
terested and to indicate that they wished notification 
of the sale. We checked a number of items, but up 
to now have no record of having received notice of 
articles to be sold. 

We also know that goods which cost many mil- 
lions of dollars have been sold without many people 
knowing that they were to be sold. There should 
be no inside information for a favored few, and full 
publicity should be given to all sales made. 


Forget the Election 


In common with a majority of those who operate 
textile mills we desired the defeat of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal and the result of the 


_ election was disappointing. 


Those who believe in the American system of gov- 
ernment must gracefully accept the result as the will 


of the people. This 1 is no time to gripe or to be a bad . 


loser. 

We have wars to win against Germany and Japan 
and it is the duty of every citizen to get behind the 
war effort and do his or her part. 

The men, who are in the fox holes and mud, cas: 
their ballots and those who voted for Dewey must 
continue to suffer and perhaps to’ die for the right 
to vote as they choose. 

We, at home, have our obligations toward win- 
ning these wars and must not sulk or fail to do our 


full part. 


One thing which. we have to be thankful for is 
that Henry Wallace will not be vice- president and 
be in line for president in case of the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Senator Truman may not be our ideal of the man 
for president, but in spite of campaign propaganda, 
we believe that if he should become president, this 
country will be fairly well satisfied with his adminis- 
tration. We are slightly acquainted with Mr. Tru- 
man and believe that if he should become president 
he will endeavor to serve his country well. 

In spite of campaign charges both the Democrats 
and Republicans are interested in establishing a last- 
ing peace and both favor some kind of an armed 
force which can suppress any effort to move toward 
another world war. 
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Textile Foundation Progress 


J. Carter of Greensboro, president of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, states that steady 
progress is being made toward the goal of $700,000. 
Up to Nov. 14th, $595,737 had been received and 
had been invested in bonds or banked. It is probable 
that the $600,000-mark will have been passed by the 
time this issue is mailed. 
Although the group of mills represented by Mr. 
Carter had originally given $25,000, another $12,500 


has been recently added by them, raising their total 


to $37,500. 

Mills have been asked to give in proportion to 
their size. Yarn mills and mills with both spindles 
and looms are asked to give ten cents per spindle, 
while mills with looms only are asked to donate $8 
per loom. Full-fashioned hosiery mills are asked to 
give $25 per machine while seamless mills are asked 
for $2 per machine. 

While donations can be considered as deductions 
upon Federal and state income tax returns, we be- 


lieve that in the long run any donation will prove 
to be-an excellent investment. 


The textile industry now has a demand for its 
output far. in excess of its capacity. Many persons 
seem unable to remember the years prior to this 
war when it was often impossible to find a market 
for all the goods which could be produced. In post- 
war years operating conditions may be very difficult, 
and the industry should have available to it the ser- 
vices of well-trained young men. 

The North Carolina Textile Foundation has, by 
supplementing present college salaries, enabled the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College 
to secure several outstanding men for the teaching 
staff. Other such men are to be added to the faculty. 

The present aim is to secure enough funds to be 
certain that this program can be continued for 20 
years. The sum of ten cents per spindle or $8 per 
loom is a reasonable request, especially when it is a 
legitimate tax deduction. We urge mills to make 
donations. 

When Dean Campbell took charge of the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College he found 
that the testing equipment was inadequate. The 
North Carolina Council of State promptly provided 
$1 5,000 with which to purchase testing equipment. 

- Later it was found that the equipment of the knit- 
ting department was both inadequate and antiquated. 
The manufacturers of knitting machinery offered 


liberal discounts and the Council of State provided 


the necessary cash so that about $60,000 worth of 
new and modern knitting machines can be installed. 

The North Carolina Legislature which meets in 
January will be asked for $250,000 for an addition 
to the textile school building, and the request is 
almost certain to be granted. 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH COSSETT—W'ILLI!IAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made -from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


145 HIGH STREET 


W arehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY singe 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, $C 


* Helps separate long fibres from short 
@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 


by static electricity 
@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 
working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 


PAY Lay 


WAR 
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Convention Excellent Thought Provoker 


and wartime activities 
should not have all rights in pre- 
senting to the lay. and technical public 
the condensed concensus of opinion on 
leading topics. In this case, neither 
should it be left to the so-called textile 
chemical patriarchs and publicity divi- 
sions of the various firms to portray 
the real thought-provoking talks and 
displays that the recent well-organized 
A.A.T.C.C. convention presented to 
the textile dyeing and finishing and 
allied industries. 


Survey Made 


Realizing it was impossible to attend 
all of the leading talks, the writer 
picked out a cross-section of leaders in 
the different textile groups and from 
them through questions and counter 
questions much of the ‘meat’ of many 
of the most useful, practical and un- 
derstandable papers was condensed for 
discussion in this short resume. Natur- 
ally, reference to many excellent pa- 
pers will be purposely omitted in this 
short discussion as the topics to be dis- 


cussed herein were selected for their 


particular interest to readers of TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN. | 

Capt. R. S.. Stribling’s paper on 
Recent Developments on the Appli- 
cation of Vat Dyestuffs’ was rated as 
one of those really worthwhile papers 
as shown by the overflow attendance 
and: the discussion, though short, which 
followed it. The basis of this paper 
was a resume of several of the leading 
processes now under development at 
plants with governmental contracts. 
Public questions and discussions of 
specific operating procedure was in 
most cases given in a very general 
style. This was one of the chief crit- 
icisms of this paper. 

Discussion held in small groups 
after the meeting brought out many 
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interesting points. These were: (1) 
Talks of such lengthy nature that have 
sO many important sub-heads could be 
delivered in two parts with short pe- 
riod in between. In addition, the chair- 
man could look over those in attend. 
ance and select two or possibly four 
parties who understand the practical 
and technical phases of the subject to 
be discussed, ask them to sit as a group 
to receive all questions and to formu- 
late questions of pertinent value for 
those present. The speaker upon com- 
pletion of the first part of the paper 
could hold up further delivery for a 
few minutes during which time the 
question and discussion group could 
get the audience to hand in written 
questions or make oral ones as they 
prefer. These questions could then be 
read so that those in attendance can be 
readying themselves for an able dis- 
cussion—ot a slip-shod one as occurs 
so frequently after a well-presented 
paper. 


Streamlined Method 


After receiving questions for Part 
One of a paper, the speaker can com- 
plete same and then the question and 
discussion group colléct queries on the 
last part of the paper. Such a schedule 
could be streamlined and permit a 
wider and more intelligent coverage 
of the practical and technical phases 
covered by the paper. 

(2) The developments discussed in 
this talk were generalized to such a 
degree that some of the most valuable 
points were covered up in generalities 
and parties interested were not able to 
obtain detailed information which 
some felt was an unnecessary restraint 
when it could have been more open. 

(3) As this work was based prima- 
rily on the Class A group of anthra- 
quinone vat colors, many interested 


parties sought. information as to the 
workability of these new developments 
on other groups of vat colors, but an- 
information on this were 
short and not of particular value. 

(4) An aftermath of these formal 
and informal 


swers and 


discussions were the 
many rumors as to new undisclosed 
dyeing methods and equipment that 
would be presented to the mills short- 
ly. Among these rumors were several 
that appeared to be ‘‘rehashes”’ of, old 
ideas reworked and glossed over. 


Norris Rabold’s Paper 


“New Developments in Drying Cot- 
ton Piecegoods,” by C. Norris Rabold, 
was an exceptionally well presented 
paper. Comparative discussion of the 
merit and economics of modern drying 
units utilizing steam heat, radiant heat 
and infra-red-rays were discussed. The 
value and application of all new heat- 
ing devices utilizing electricity was 
shown as being entirely dependent 
upon the high installation and operat- 
ing costs. These high installation and 
operating costs must be reduced to an 
economical point where the potential 
values of these drying methods can be 
put to work on a widespread basis, not - 
just in a few experimental units. 

The delivery of this paper brought 
out an interesting situation. Present 
were a large number of engineers from 
the various electric and gas-fired dry- 
ing equipment makers, but in a major 
ity of cases they came as ‘‘observers’’ 
and were not of much assistance in 
furthering the discussion, though they 
were quite honest in the statement of 
their unpreparedness as related to tex- 
tile drying. 

A possible development stemming 
from the proposed use of these new 
electrical drying installations in textile 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


NOW 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge tor es- 


timate. Call today. 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


Wanted: Draper loom fixers and a tying 
in machine operator by Georgia mill. 


Address ‘JK, Care Textile Bulletin 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 


The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 


classified advertisemcnts-valuable in establishing business contacts. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ ‘References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


WANTED—Job as Second Hand or Head Loomfixer 
on Draper or C & K automatic looms in North 
Carolina; 25 years’ experience in weave room 
work, coarse and fine yarns and silks. Good ref- 
erences from mill officials. Above draft age; 
small family. Contact me. ‘‘R-T,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent in large mill, 22 years experience; 
ll years as general overseer of carding and spin- 
ning, six years as Superintendent and General 
Superintendent, both cloth and yarn mills; hon- 
orable discharge from army. Write ‘‘S-229,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED— Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
“Brownell Twisting,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as weave room overseer or sec- 
ond hand. Technical and practical experience on 
all cotton mill machines. Loom fixer on Draper 
E, X, XD, XK and L Model Looms. C. & K. 
4x1. 4x4, Jacquard, Dobby, Knowles and cam 
head motions. Excellent knowledge of designing. 
Practical experience as loom fixer on wool, cot- 
ton, rayon and spun rayon. Write ‘‘A-J."’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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WANTED 


FIXERS 


FOR DRAPER LOOMS 


IN OUR NEW TIRE 
CORD FABRIC PLANT 


Men who are looking ahead will wel- 
come this opportunity to start right at 
the beginning of one of the most im- 
portant new developments in the textile 
industry. 


We have openings for several loom fix- 
ers in our new plant (now' being com- 
pleted) located in Painesville, Ohio, a 
small, attractive mid-western town, 
The work is of critical importance to 
the war and offers an outstanding post- 
war future. 

Write in full detail, giving age, educa- 
tion, experience, draft status. Inter- 
views arranged to suit applicants’ con- 
venience. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 


Dept. B, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Textile Cost Accountant preferably with 
manufacturing experience or equivalent. 
Position open with group of successful 
modern mills operating on grey and colored 
finished goods. Permanent position at good 
salary. Correspondence kept confidential 
and all replies will receive consideration if 
full details of present position, experience, 
age, etc are included. 


Write *‘ Box No. 68,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


Cementer for public Roller Shop, man or 
woman. Must be fairly fast as well as 
good. Good pay for right person. Must 
have release and be ready to come on quick 
notice. 
Write ‘‘J-143,"’ 
eare Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


20 to 40—40"’ Cotton Cards. Might pos- 
sibly use 45”. Give full information and 
price. 
Write ‘‘Box 619,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
Textile management engineer, experienced 
In maintenance control, plant layout, tex- 
tile testing and routine, production control. 
waste handling and control, transportation. 
Traveling required. Good post-war oppor- 
tunity. 
“Box S-475,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom Fixer 


Northeast Georgia mill wants an expert 
fixer for Jacquard, dobby and box work. 
Duties will also consist of training other 
loom fixers. 


Write ‘‘Box C-9,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Thoroughly experienced all phases cotton 
yarn mill from buying cotton to selling 
product. Also had years of experience on 
colored and novelty yarns. At present em- 
Ployed but have reason for considering 
change. 

Write ‘‘Manager,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


Send orders to 


H. C. SWANN 
1206 Pine St., Kingsport, Tenn. 
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I can now fill your orders for KROME- 
WELD cot and apron cement in the origi- 
nal glass jars same as I used to put it in. 


WANTED 
Experienced supply room 
ence. 


Address ‘‘Box X-100,"' 
care Textile Bulletin. 


manager for 
Southern mill; permanent job with good 
future. Apply, giving reference and experi- 
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A.A.T.C.C. Convention 
An Excellent 
Thought Provoker 


(Continued from Page 43)— 


plants ts that the electric power pro- 
ducing companies w.ll have to start a 
study soon of how to give lower KW 
hour. costs to interested plants. If the 
power compan ‘es balk on lowering the 
costs then there ts a strong possibility 
that many of the larger textile plants 
may go into steam plants for making 
their own power, or if water power is 
available, utilizing it. That is a phase 
in textile mill costs that may be brought 
up again forcibly. | 

The Change from ‘Dyeing of Pig- 
ments—Their Use tn the Textile In- 
dustry,” by A. N. Henschel; to short 
talks by representatives:of the makers 
cf printing pigments lessened this 
rather interesting topic, but that is to 
be expected when such a large number 
of excellent subjects is up for discus- 
Sion. 

“Synthetic Fibers in Military and 
Post-War Fabrics,” by H. Wickliffe 
Rose, was a well handled talk and one 
that made those present receive a new 
meaning of the possibilities in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers. . The 
speaker helped his listeners to visualize 
what careful study of technical require- 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Sidney Cone of Proximity Print 
Works, Greensboro, N. C., was 
elected chairman of the Piedmont 
section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, at its 
annual fall banquet. meeting at Char- 
lotte Nov. 3. Others named were 
Leland G. Atkins of Southern Dye- 
stuff Corp., vice-chairman; John 
Neely of Burlington Mills Corp., 
treasurer; Wyss L. Barker of* Na- 
tional Aniline Co., treasurer; Henry 
Dixon of May McEwen Kaiser Co. 
and S. L. Hayes of Ciba Co... na- 
tional councilors; Luther J. McGin- 
ty of Nyanza Chemical Co., Ernest 
Caswell of Cloverdale Dye Works, 
Roy J. Beauregard of Fairforest Fin- 
ishing Co. and James T. McGregor 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
sectional committeemen. 

It was reported that the section 
now has a membership of 348, and 
decided that the group would. raise 
$2,225 toward the national organi- 
zations. $35,000 research program. 

The A.A.T.C.C. Southeastern sec- 
tion will meet at the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Athletic Club Nov. 25, according to 
an announcement: by officials of thc 
group. 
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ments for new fabrics would mean to 
the textile worker, chemist and con- 
sumer. Many felt that the textile in- 
dustry may gain a more normal and 
level production and improved living 
conditions in the future than has been 
possible during the past few decades. 

An academic but extremely interest- 
ing talk by Andrew Fraser on ‘The 
Professional Status of the 
Chemist” brought some interesting 
though limited set of statistics compil- 
ed frem one or more of the leading 
chemical groups. The extreme special- 
ization of a textile chemist was stressed 
and the better financial rating as to 


Textile 


income was shown by some Statistics. 
This statement was open to discussion, 
as numerous parties pointed out that 
the statistics as shown on this record 
were from a very selected group of 
chemists in the most prosperous divi- 
sions of the textile industry, and did 


not therefore represent a true picture 


income of workers: so 
classified. This was brought out as deft- 


cf the actual 


nitely true of the chemists in many of 
the cotton and rayon finishing plants, 
whose income would not be of the 
same high rating as outlined by this 
speaker. 


New Bonded Yarns 


“The Treatment of Cotton Roving 
and Yarns With Bonding Agents,” :by 
H. M. Chase, was an extremely inter- 
esting discussion of the development 
work now underway at the Riverside 
& Dan River Mills on the manufacture 
of cotton yarns through the utilization 
of various bonding agents. Mr. Chase 
gave excellent illustrations of the po- 
tential possibilities that development 
work of this nature may have for the 
cotton growers and cotton mills of this 
country. His talk was a real inspiration 
to the often discouraged textile chem- 
ist and party in a plant who wishes to 
express himself on new ideas and how 
to improve various processes. 

An interesting display of the small 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co. model 
displayed this company’s continuous 
peroxide bleaching process; goods proc- 
cessed by this method possess many 
advantages for dyeing and finishing 
over the intermittent bleaching proce- 
dure which is now in chief use. Some 
of the advantages gained by this new 
continuous peroxide bleaching process 
are: goods under less tension and han- 
dling; more uniformly prepared goods 
for the dyehouse; increased penetra- 


bility for prepared goods over the old- 
er methods will enable dyehouse to 
keep re-dyes and rejects to the mini- 
mum; and more uniform whites, per- 
mitting better finished fabrics in the 
whites. 3 

All parties attending the technical 
session were intrigued by the excellent 
small model installation of DuPont's 
recently developed pad-steam continu- 
ous dyeing process for applying vat 
colors and the multi-lap dyeing ma- 
chine now under development for 
wool, cotton and rayon blends. 


Valuable Development 


Discussion as to the merits of the 
pad-steam continuous dyeing process 


centered about several points. It ‘was. 


pointed out that the pad-steam process 
is a valuable contribution to the dyeing 
of vat colors on when the 
goods are specially prepared by one of 
the recently developed continuous pe- 


cottons 


roxide bleaching processes or other 
procedures, 

The pad-steam process gives an ex- 
cellent example of the need for re- 
placement. padders of the single bow! 
and older models by the newer types 
of two and three-bowl padders show 
as ‘“microset’’ and other models. These 


newer types of padders enable opera-. 


tives to apply the vat and chemical 
padding solution uniformly to the fab- 
ric without leaving an excessive amount 
of moisture on the goods under proc- 

The usefulness of the pad-steam 
process for spun rayon and = rayon 
blends was doubted by many of the 
competent observers due to the distinct 
fundamental differences in the physi- 
cal structure of prepared cotton and 
rayon fabrics when ready for vat dye- 
ing. In prepared cotton, the high 
speed processing works nicely, as the 
vat color padded cotton goods will 
give an instant uniform take-up of the 
caustic-hydro chemical solutions when 
padded on, while with rayons and 
blends this is doubtful due to several 
factors. Rayons (viscose) during prep- 
aration procedures go through for re- 
moval of sizing, equalizing of rayon 
fibers and any other fibers present prior 
to dyeing. In many cases there may be 
special resinous agents applied to the 
rayon for equalizing color take-up dur- 
ing dyeing operation. These prepara- 
tive Operations tend to swell the rayon 
fibers on the surface of exterior of 
fibers, while with cottons they are pre- 
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pared chiefly by desizing and bleach- 
ing, thus leaving a uniformly absor- 
bent fabric and fiber which may be 
penetrated quickly and with level re- 
sults by either vat-pigments or chemi- 
cal solutions. Now, taking these dif- 
ferences into consideration and the 
differences in the physical structure of 
rayon (viscose) and cotton, many par- 
ties doubt that such high speed could 
be used in dyeing rayons by this pad- 
steam process as have been shown 
practical on cottons. 

This speed factor is one that by 
practical development may be over- 
come. Another factor is that many 
rayon weaving plants are experiment- 
ing with the use of synthetic sizing 
agents on rayon goods, so here is a 
new physical and chemical factor for 
the dyer to consider. 

Relative to rayon blends containing 
higher percentages of cottons, some 
parties advanced the practical point 
that slowing the padding speed on the 
chemical padder and using increased 
amounts of sodium formaldehyde sul- 
foxylate to replace the quick-decom-. 
posing sodium hydrosulfite may aid in 
the dyeing of vats on rayons and help 
prevent excessive migrations of the vat 
colors on both the rayon and cotton 
on blented fabrics. 

Further development and use of the 
pad-steam process for the handling of 
vat prints was forecast by the dyers 
and plant chemists present. As to what 
effect development work of this nature 
would have on the reorientation and 
modernizing of print works, none 
would say. They tersely stated it would 
likely bring an influx of development 
and machinery engineers to every dye- 
ing and printing plant in the country, 
which was not considered particularly 
desirable. 


PERSONALS 


{ ¢ OREN ad YOR] Page 48) 


C. H. LeRoy has resigned as executive 
secretary of the Rayon Producers Group, a 
post he has held since formation of the 
Organization in’ 1933, 


George EF Ward of New York has been 
named a consultant to the cotton and syn- 
thetic textile division, textile. clothing and 
leather bureau of the War Production 
Board. He is general manager of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc. : 


Saul F. Dribben. president of Cone Ex- 
port & Commision Co. has been elected to 
the advisory board of the Chemical Bank & 
rust Co. at New York. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 


GENERAL COAL GOES 
TO WAR— 


More than a thousand 
of our men—miners, 
machinists, clerks, sales- 
men, engineers and ex- 
ecutives have answered 
the call to serve in the 
armed forces. Those of 
us left behind gladly 
“Close Ranks” to keep 
the coal rolling. 


ADA High grade gas, by-product and steam coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 
OF mM High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by-product coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., and Connells- 
ville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal— 
Pittsburgh seam from Irwin Basin,.Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from McDowell County, 
W. Va., on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or Sewell seam 
from Raleigh County, W. Va.,C.&O.and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic coal from 
Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of producing 
GENCOQ districts. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and 
varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of 
the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BRANCHES: 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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North Carolina Mill Executives Consider State 
and General Industry Problems 


(Continued from Page 34)—state’s system is retarding 
industrial development. ‘The real question to be considered 
is the over-all cost of government in a state,” he added. 
Major factors in influencing industrial expansion, he in- 
sisted, are not only taxation but nearby raw materials, cheap 
fuel, low freight rates, and congenial atmosphere. 

He declared in conclusion that, to assure continued 
growth of industry and payrolls and to clear the way for 
elimination of any economic hindrances in the taxation 
system, “it is but fair to the taxpaying public that their 
problems should be rexiewed and revised, if found neces- 
sary, to promote the welfare of our people.’ Popular inter- 
est in taxation, he added, “is democracy at work’ and he 
commended the public for being not ‘‘complacent’’ but 

progressive. 

Results of the textile safety contest were announced by 
T. A. Wilson, chairman of the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission. First prizes were awarded to Superior Yarn 
Mills, East Monbo; Robinson Yarn Mills, Dallas; Greens- 
boro Weaving Co., which also won the governor's special 
textile award for having completed five consecutive contests 
without a disabling accident; Ossipee Weaving Co., Bur- 
lington; Marion Mfg. Co. and Cascade Rayon Mills, 
: Mooresville. Each was tops in its group. Indera Mills Co.. 
Winston-Salem, has a record of six consecutive years with 
no lostime accident, having won the governor's award last 
year, 

The day’s activity was concluded with presentation of the 
past president’s medal to Mr. Spaugh. This token is award- 
ed each year by the association. 


New Velon Plastic Ils Announced 


Raincoats so light and thin that they can be slipped into 
a woman's hand-bag, and inexpensive awnings that neither 
fade nor wear out are two of hundreds of post-war products 
to be made from a unique new material announced recently 


by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The material is a plastic | 
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film, which can be made as thin as a hair and as soft and 
flexible as fine cloths, yet which is comparable in strength 
to metals. 

The film is the newest member of Firestone’s Velon 
plastic family, which already has been thrown into dozens 
of important war jobs ranging from screening for Ameri- 
can jungle fighters: to lenses for ‘gas masks, and which 
eventually will be used for a wide variety of products rang- 
ing from woven fabrics sheerer than the finest silk to shoe 


soles tougher than leather. 


Stitched with an electronic sewing machine that substi- 
tutes heat for thread, as well as being stitched in conven- 
tional fashion, the Velon film alco can be sprayed or brushed 
on textiles and paper to waterproof and strengthen them. 
Velon film comes in colors so brilliant that draperies, up- 
holsteries for dining room and outdoor furniture, and even 
wallpaper eventually may be made from it. 

On the technical side, the film is elastic, flexible, odor- 
less, tasteless, non-soluble in water, and particularly resist- 
ant to scuffing, snagging and tearing. It can be furnished 
in sheets as fine as one-thousandth of an inch or in heavy 
slabs, and is unharmed by oil, acids and grease. 


United States Rubber Co. has agreed to purchase the as- 
sets and business of the L. H. Gilmer Co. of Philadelphia, 
manufacture of industrial V-belts, it has been announced. 
The purchase was made to round out further the mechanical 
goods division of the rubber company. No change in the 
management or operations of the Gilmer company is con- 
templated. John S. Krauss, president, will continue in the 
active management of this business. 

The Gilmer company has been known since 1907 as a 
manufacturer of endless belts. The line consists of V-belts 
for the industrial, automotive and household appliance 
fields; and flat and round endless belts for power transmis- 
sion, certain of them of patented construction designed for 
special-purpose industrial applications. V-belting for use 
with connectors and flat belting in rolls complete the belting 
line. The company makes in addition a line of moulded 
tire treads for industrial truck manufacturers. 
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OCR Functions and Organization Outlined 
in WPB Order 


An order outlining the organization and functions of the 
Office of Civilian Requirements was announced this month 
by the War Production Board. Only the position and duties 
of the vice-chairman for civilian requirements, William Y. 
Elliott, had been established previously. The new order 
gives formal recognition to the structure built by the vice- 
chairman and formalizes functions that he has been per- 
forming in addition to those already established heretofore. 

Among thes¢ duties are the following, as described in the 
text: Participation “in the review of plans for cut-backs in 
military and other war programs’’ and recommendation of 
the ‘facilities most suitable to release in order to resume or 
expand the production of goods and services, for which he 
acts as claimant, which are of the greatest benefit to the 
civilian economy;” specifications of ‘the kinds, categories, 
and amounts of goods and services, for which he acts as 
claimant, which should be provided first as resources be- 
come available as a result of cut-backs or other changes in 
war rements.”’ 

Another change made by the new order makes the gov- 
ernment division, now operating as a separate unit under 
the vice-chairman for civilian requirements, an OCR bureau. 
“The change recognizes the importance of the service that 
the government division has been rendering Federal, state, 
county and local governments, educational and welfare in- 
stitutions and churches,’ WPB officials said. 

Essential civilian supplies will continue to receive OCR's 
protection until it is clear that demand and supply are 
coming into balance, J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, said in 
outlining the functions that he believes OCR will have to 
perform in the public interest. “The Office of Civilian 
Requirements must be on the alert to watch developments 
in the civilian supplies that support an effective war effort,’ 
Mr. Krug said. 

Under the new order, OCR will continue to have the 
following functions in protecting essential civilian supplies: 
seeing to it that sufficient supplies are maintained to meet 
essential civilian. requirements; seeing to it that the prod- 
ucts in short supply are fairly distributed to all parts of the 
country in accordance with essential needs; after consulta- 
tion with the industry divisions, certifying to the Office of 
Price Administration, under the terms of the Vinson Direc- 
tive, those cases in which production is being held up. by 
need for suitable price action; and watching the claims for 
the export of any short supplies, so as to protect the essen- 
tial supplies for United States civilian consumers. 


Palma Istle Free for Twine Manufacture 


Conservation Order M-138 has been amended to remove 
all restrictions on the amount of palma istle that may be 
used in the manufacture of twine, the War Production 
Board reported last month. The amended order further 
permits the consumption of a limited amount of pita istle, 
grade F.A.Q. (fair average quality), in the manufacture of 
twine. Heretofore, the use of pita istle of this grade has 
been confined to rope. 

It is expected that these changes will provide for the 
more effective use of manufacturing capacity adapted to the 
processing of istle fiber in the production of twine, WPB 
Said, 
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BLUE 


... popular wartime color with a 


postwar fashion importance! 
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Navy Blue is the color fashion of today’s dress 


parade...smart, uniform true blue, the traditional 


color of the United States Navy. In postwar fashion 


parades, the perennial smartness of Navy Blue will 
be further distinguished by the added beauty and 
color fastness of true blue. | 

Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue is SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE. 


This pure, free-flowing crystal of U.S.P. quality is 


especially suited for manufacturing dyes and for 
textile dyeing. | | | 

For true blue dyes and dyeing—specify SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE and be sure of results! 
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Running Rayon in the Cotton Mill 


(Continued from Page 30)—-CHAIRMAN MCDowWELL: The 
next question on the picker is “How do you control fric- 


tion?” That is in making your lap. 


Mr. KENNETTE: | mentioned that if you would taper 
the pin and polish it highly it will ease it in pulling it out 


CHAIRMAN: What about the weight ? 


Mr. KENNETTE: I think most of the mills have cut the 
weight down to. about a third of that -which you would 
use on cotton. Of course, you have to balance your calender 
rolls and keep them working together. I think most of the 
time, where you run around 35 to 40 pounds of weight on 
your lap lever, most of them are cutting it down to half of 
that, and some to as low as ten to 11 pounds. 


CHAIRMAN: You mean the weight on the calender rolls? 
Mr. KENNETTE: No, that ts the weight on the lever 
that controls the lap. 


CHAIRMAN: How about the weight on the calender 
rolls, leaving the same weight on the calender rolls that 


you use for cotton? Have you experienced any trouble there 
with the fibers being injured ? 


Mr. KENNETTE: In cases where you have fibers that are 
unopened, if you have little areas in there that are bound 
together hard and not opened, if you use too much weight 
on them it is apt to pulverize them and crush them. You 
have to go back and open your stock. 

"M. R. HARDEN, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Number Four, Durham: Would it be just as well to slow 
down the beater speed and give the same yardage of lap? 
Is it the object to cut down the number of beats in slowing 
down the machine, or what is the advantage? We are going 
to have to keep the cards going. 

Mr. CRUMPLER: We felt we were perfectly safe in 
slowing down our pickers because we were fortunate 
enough to have picking equipment enough to take care of 
our cards. In our mills we have four pickers of one type 
and also a Saco-Lowell picker. We use that Saco-Lowell to 
run rayon on, and when we do not need to run rayon on it 


we run cotton. We just happen to have that extra equip- 


ment. 


CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: I might say I have run some 
rayon and ran it at a beater speed of 1,200 on the first 
section and 1.050 on the second and 800 on the third, 
which is a Kirschner beater. They are the same speeds we 
ran on cotton. I did not experience any difficulty and did 


not bother the grid bars or anything. The rayon came right 


on through the picker, and I don’t believe in a thousand 
pounds of rayon that ran through the picker you would get 
a double handful of waste, particularly in the mote box. 
Of course, most of that which drops out can be run over, 
so it is really not waste. I have not found any particular 
difficulty in running rayon on the straight cotton system 
That has been my experience. I think that probably a lot 
of our cotton systems will run rayon when we think they 
will not. That is the problem we are up against today—to 
run rayon on the present system without buying new ma 
chinery. 1 think if you will try it and will make a few 
adjustments you will find that you can handle the rayon all 
right. It is mighty fine to have an elaborate layout such as 
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Mr. Henderson has up at Dan River, and which is probably 
what we shall have when we go into it in a large way. 

Let's go on to the cards now. The first question is as to 
the cylinder speed, doffer speed, and production, and the 
next as to the settings, etc., that you use on rayon. To start 
off the discussion, F believe I will read the information sent 
in by J. R. Meikle of Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids: 
Cylinder speed, 170 r.p.m.; doffer speed, 12 r.p.m.; produc- 
tion, 13 pounds; flat setting, 12/1000; doffer setting, 7/- 
1000; lickerin setting, 7/1000; feed-plate setting, 22/1000; 
screen settings, 1-inch at the cylinder and 14-inch at the 
doffer end; mote knives, top, 12/1000, bottom, 7/1000; 
stripping plates; 17/1000. He said, as to grinding his 
cards, that two weeks ts his normal grinding. He strips the 
cards once every 24 hours. The stripping system used ts 
the roller, which is a hand roller, I presume. 


Mr. Grover: The settings that Mr. Meikle gave there 
are very close to the settings I have used. The cylinder 
speed-was 172. The dofter speed depends somewhat on the 
blend. With a high percentage of wool we kept down to 
nine turns of the doffer; on straight blends of 1.5 denier 
we went up to 11 turns of the doffer. One of the important 
things we found out was to control the tension between the 
doffer and the calender roll. I believe we had to change 
our tension and take up one tooth. 


CHAIRMAN: Let's get that straight. Between the card 
calender roll and the doffer you change a tooth?’ 


Mr. Grover: There was a tooth there, a tooth between 
the doffer and the calender roll. I do not know exactly 
what that gear was, but it was one tooth out of 37, I think, 
os it was a slight change. The settings we used were pretty 
well in line with what you read there. The doffer setting 
was seven, and the licker in setting was eight. The feed- 
plate setting, we ran 29. The mote knives, if I remember 
correctly, 14. 


CHAIRMAN: You ram 14 at top and 14 at bottom? 


Mr. Grover: Yes. Those are the general settings. We 
stripped our cards more often; we stripped once a shift. 
We ran three shifts and stripped once a shift, We used the 
vacuum type of strip. 

C. A. IrBy, assistant superintendent, Roanoke Mills Co. 
Number One, Roanoke Rapids: We have a mixture of 25 
per cent cotton and 75 per cent rayon. It was dyed stock. 


We had no difficulty on the card; we did not change any- - 


thing except the feed plates. We had a little trouble in the 
previous year with this dyed cotton; we had to open it be- 
fore we dyed it. It was packed so. We had to run it 
through the bale breaker and vertical opener before we 


dyed it. 


CHAIRMAN: You did run it through the vertical opener, 


too? 

Mr. Irby: Yes, sir. In fact, we ran it through our whole 
gyrating equipment—bale breaker, opening picker and 
picker. We mixed it and took four laps on the picker, to 
get our percentage. 

CHAIRMAN: Would you mind telling us, while you are 
on that, what doffer speed and what production? 


Mr. Inpy: We were running our card 185. The whole 
card was speeded up in proportion, except the comb. We 
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were carding about 14 pounds an hour. The weight of the 
lap was 13.2 ounces. 


CHAIRMAN McDoweLt: How about your grinding? Do 
you find that your card needs to be sharper for rayon, or 
does your ordinary grinding for cotton take care of the 


situation ? 


Mr. Irby: Well, at the time we ran this we did not 
grind the cards ahead; we just took five or six cards and 
put it on them; and they did a fine job, I thought. We 
grind our cards every ten days. 


Mr. Grover: I should like to ask what Mr. Kennette 
has found, in general, in the industry on flat speeds. Some 
mills are running normal speeds; others slow it down. Have 
you any information on that, Mr. Kennette ? 


Mr. KENNETTE: Well, in the early days most people 
thought that slowing down the flats was the proper ap- 
proach, and so they got down to about 11/, or two a minute, 
or something like that— quite slow. The next move was 
reversing the flats. They spoke of running it right on back 
and dropping it on through. Then in later years there was 
a very definite trend to running the flats more nearly at 
normal speeds and taking out enough strips to be sure to 
get rid of the neps, except with very rough yarn; then they 
are not so careful about it. Most of them now are running 


normal cotton speeds of the flats and taking out the strips . 


and not working those strips back in, but working them up 
in special yarns. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green, what are you doing on the 
cards? Have you made any particular changes? 


Mr. GREEN: No, we have just run in the regular way. 
I should like to know what you are doing with the flat 
strips if you do not put them back. 


Mr. KENNETTE: I| have just told you we work them up 
in special yarns. The market ts full of novelty fabrics, 
rough fabrics, where the strips work in and really add to 
the character of the fabric. 


CHAIRMAN McDOWELL: 
take out less strip. 


I believe the tendency was to 


Mr. KENNETTE: It was at first, but it has swung now to 
taking out the normal amount of strips. 


J. E. McGEE, assistant superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids: Most of these men have been talking 
about blends, but some of us are running straight rayon. 
At Rosemary we are running 1.5 denier, 1!4-inch staple; 
but it is 100 per cent rayon. 


CHAIRMAN MCDowWELL: Does anyone want to ask Mr. 
McGee any questions about the experience we have had on 
rayon 

Mr. McGee: While we are on the cards, I might say 
that we are fixing to start blending on the cards. We do 
some double carding. We are going to run one sliver of 
rayon and one sliver of cotton, using a 5O per cent mixture, 
the weight of the rayon and-of the cotton being the same. 
That will be our first blending. 


CHAIRMAN McDowWELL: Let's go on to the drawing 
frames. Some of you give us your roll settings and speeds 
on those. Mr. Henderson, do you have some information 
you can give on that from your mills? 


Mr. HENDERSON: I might say that we have accumulated 
a lot of experience with rayon at Danville, but we have so 
many spindles up there that we are more or less specialized. 
For instance, in my own division there are something like 
330,000 spindles and 8,000 looms. I have a man who is a 
very fine rayon man in charge who does the work, and, 
frankly, I do not pay a great deal of attention to it. I am 
sorry I cannot answer that question. If anyone is interested 
in knowing our experience (and, as I say, we have a great 
wealth of experience on rayon) we shall be glad to have 
him come up and see what we are doing. 

CHAIRMAN McDowELL: Mr. Irby, how about you? Can 
you ‘give us some information ? 


Mr. IrBy: We have the conventional two-process Saco- 
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Lowell drawing. The front roll speed is 365. The roll 
setting, the first to the second, is 14 inches; the third to 
the fourth, 17% inches. We have the cork top roll, about 
1.5. inches in diameter. Of course, we were using 1,%-inch 
denier rayon, and that was the widest setting we could get. 
The front roll speed was 365. 


CHAIRMAN: I should like to say, in regard to the draw- 
ing that Mr. Irby spoke about on the drawing frame, where 
you have the regular Saco-Pettee frame with metallic rolls, 
I have found that you can increase your setting between the 
rolls. Where the clearer board fastens onto the back of the 
frame there is a little stand there, similar to the roller 
stand. You can take that stand off there and move it farther 
back. Of course, you will have to bore a new hole. Then 
you can move your roller stands on farther back. By doing 
that you can get varying settings for 11/,-inch staple; be- 
tween the first and second rolls, center to center, 13/4,-inch; 
second to third, 174-inch; and the third to the fourth, two- 
inch. Those settings are very much in line with the regular 
cotton settings taking care of 11/j-inch staple. You can get 
those rolls open by doing that. Otherwise the bearings for 
your rolls will not move back enough. Then your clearer 
will still be over all four rollers. 

Let's pass on to the fly frames. Will someone give us 
the front roll speed, hank roving, twist multiple, etc., that 
you are using on your fly frames? | | 

C. C. CULBRETH, overseer carding, Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C.: Our front roll speed is 147; hank roving, 
1.50; twist multiple, .85. We use a synthetic roll. Our roll 


settings are 113 inches and 143 inches. That is for 1,%- 


inch staple. 
Mr. IrBy: We use 2.85 hank roving. We have about 
2.20 twist multiple on that. Our front roll speed is 121. 


Mr. KENNETTE: Is that 2.20 turns per inch or 2.20 
twist multiple ? 


Mr. IrBy: 2.20 turns per inch. 


Mr. McGee: We have super draft fly frames. The front 


roll speed is 210; hank roving, 1.50; twist multiple,. 1.10, 
60-grain sliver. Leather rolls. Roll settings, back, 174 
inches; front, 2,4, inches. We have used synthetic and 
leather rolls on the super draft frame, 205 front roll speed, 
1.10 hank roving, .90 twist multiple, same roll settings, 60- 
grain sliver. 


CHAIRMAN: What was your roll setting, Mr. McGee? 
Mr. McGek: 17-inch, back; 2,/,-inch, front. 


CHAIRMAN: Someone please tell us something about his 
experience on the spinning frame. 


M. E. ALLISON, spinner, Eno Cotton Mills: This is 
Whitin type spinning, floating roll. The front roll speed 
on this partic ular type of yarn is 126. It 1s 20/s yarn, 3,50 
twist multiple. We did not change our roll setting. 

CHAIRMAN: What type of rolls? 

Mr. ALLISON: Leather. 


Mr. McGee: We are making 10/s on Whitin long 


draft; front roll speed, 210; 24-inch ring, eight-inch © 


stroke; 3.20 multiplier; 14.-inch cork top roll; roll settings, 
to second, 14-inch; second to third, 13/4-inch. That 
is On cotton. The roll settings on rayon are both 13/-inch; 
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1.00 hank roving. On conventional draft, H. & B., we are 
making 40/s yarn, with a front roll speed of 104; 3.50 
twist multiple, one-inch leather rolls. This machine was 
not built to make 40/s; it was built to make about 20/s. 
As I said, we have a front roll speed of 104; 14/4-inch ring; 
5.00 hank roving. Roll settings, back to front, 214 inches. 


CHAIRMAN: If some of you could not open your rolls 
wide enough for 11-inch staple, how did you get around 


_ that? 


Mr. GROVER: Take the conventional top roller out and 
use a wooden roller. 


‘CHAIRMAN: How about a steel roller ? 


Mr. Grover: We have used that, too. We had some 
frames with a solid steel middle roll and 114-inch front 
roll. That worked very well on synthetics, because of the 
large roll size. It worked very well with a metallic roll but 
ran better with a Washburn roller. We used a 1.50 hank 
double roving, mainly because our speeder tenders did not 
like to run the 3.00 roving. It was right much work for 
them. We found from 14 to 16 was best. If we ran over 
16 we got into trouble. It produced Grade A yarn from 
the standpoint of appearance. 

A.MEMBER: I should like to ask the gentleman some- 
thing about the roll settings with the Washburn type. 


Mr. Grover: There is a lot of feeling on that, too. It 
is a matter of preference and of trying them out. We found 
we could pull our roll settings down to between 13/4-inch 
and 13-inch. That was about as close as we could go, be- 


‘cause of our roller size. 


CHAIRMAN: You mean between the first and the second ? 


Mr. Grover: Yes. Roll settings are so easy to check, 
anyway, that I would not like to say. I think the best way 
to check the thing is to watch it on the doff and see how 
many cockrels you have on the ends there, and if you have 
a few it is probably all right. 


Mr. McComss: You recall we used to have to make 
23/s combed yarns out of Sakellarides and Egyptian 
cotton. We had the old type of rollers and could not spread 
them at all. We took the weight off the middle roll and 
did not have a cockreled piece of yarn in five years. 

CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: Will someone give us the for- 
mula he is using for slashing, either on all rayon or on 
mixed ? 


A. B. LYLEs, overseer spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co.: | 
have one here for one end of rayon and one end of cotton: 
35 pounds of thin-boiling cornstarch, three pounds of tal- 
low, three.pounds of C-101, which is a binder, and 4 
pound of polyneozine. That is to dissolve the starch. That 
is a formula for 50 gallons. 


Mr. McGEE: That formula he gave will not do for fila 
ment rayon. 


CHAIRMAN McDOWELL: That ts for cut staple. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I will say one thing. Most 
of these dextrin salesmen will give you a formula that wil! 
do very well for the finishing plant. My advice to you is to 
double any size formula they may give you if you are going 
to run your yarn.. You may have to double your dextrin 
and double your cornstarch. 
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Textile Research Projects Are Dramatized 
At Institute Meeting 


The research jobs which the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., is now conducting were the subjects of the various 
sessions of the institute at its annual meeting in New York 
Noy. 10. Thus there were dramatized the applied research 
projects at the morning session; the economic research 
projects and the educational program at the first afternoon 
session; and the fundamental research program at the last 
session of the day. At the luncheon, the speaker was Dr. 
Gustavus J. Esselen whose subject was ‘The Textile In- 
dustry—Rebirth or Second Childhood ?” 

Conducted by W. D. Appel, chairman of the applied 
research committee, that session included reports on “The 
Cotton Carding Project,” by Prof. Elliot B. Grover of the 
North Carolina State College school of textiles; ‘Warp 
Sizing,’ by Prof. W. E. Shinn, also of the North Carolina 
State; and “Radiation Drying,” by Dr. Richard L. Wilhelm 


of the institute's staff at Princeton, N. J. The paper on 


cotton carding was a preliminary progress report of the 
project being conducted at North Carolina, under the direc- 
tion of, and in co-operation with, the Office of Production 
Research and Development of the War Production Board, 
and the Textile Research Institute. Tentative conclusions 
and observations reached to date include the following: 
(1) considerable increase in card production per unit are 
feasible without detrimental effects on the quality of the 
product; (2) yarn strengths are not impaired significantly 
as a result of increased card speeds; (3) yarn character or 
appearance is affected to a moderate degree only by in- 
creases in card speeds; (4) neppiness is affected more by 
the condition of the raw material than by changes within 
the card; (5) high fiber strength cotton will result in good 
running work and high strength yarn; (6) fiber. strengths 
are not impaired by increased card speeds; (7) average 
fiber lengths by weight remain unchanged over wide ranges 
of catd speeds; (8) waste removal can be controlled at least 
to a limited extent to allow high productions without serious 


deterioration in the quality of the product; (9) peak power. 


demand charges are not increased by the use of high over- 
all card speeds; (10) further investigation is needed and 
will be made on the effect of front knife plate settings. 

The meeting on the economic research project, now being 
conducted by the institute, was under the direction of Rob- 
ert R. West, chairman of the economic research committee. 
An outline of the project was presented by Dr. A. M. Mc- 
Isaac of the department of economics, Princeton University, 
who is heading it up. He explained the need for a broad- 
gauged appraisal of the problems and situations that will 
confront the textile industry in the post-war period and 
added that it seemed wise to try to assemble and present, in 
a systematic way, the best information that can be had 
regarding the conditions that are likely to be the course of 
the post-war readjustment and to influence the position of 
the industry for some years to come. Desc ribing the organi- 
zation of the project, Dr. Mclsaac stated that the execution 
would be under the direction of an executive committee, of 
which he is chairman, with the assistance of Prof. a; Me. 
Smith, also of Princeton, and with Douglas G. Woolf, direc- 
tor of economic research for the institute, as administrative 
officer, 


Among the subjects for detailed study are: (1) The de- 
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mand for textiles; (2) foreign textile industries and mar- 


kets: (3) textile labor including questions of labor sup- 
plies, organization and costs; (4) textile materials, costs, 
trends and future prospects; (5) textile production, manu- 
facturing methods, organization and costs; (6) - textile 
financing; (7) industrial structure and organization, includ- 
ing tendencies toward or away from horizontal or vertical 


integration, reorganization, etc.; (8) textile markets and 


distribution; (9) textile prices and price policies; (10). 


industrial migration. In addition to an introductory report 
which will survey the ground, reports will be made on these 
separate project-studies, and finally a summary will be 1s- 


sued making clear the interrelationships of the various - 


analyses. Dr, Mclsaac made clear that a final report does not 
mean another bulky tome to gather dust without being 


read, but rather a series of brief, high-spot pamphlets that 
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will serve to put the spotlight on the salient facts, so that 
even he who runs may read. 

At this same session, Dr. Frederick M. Keiker, dean of 
the school of engineering at George Washington University, 
presented a preliminary report on findings of a special com- 
mittee on textile education appointed by the Textile Foun- 
dation and Textile Research Institute, of which he ts chair- 
man. Dr. Keiker reported that, at a series of conferences, 
three specific proposals were discussed: (1) Education for 
technological research at the graduate level; (2) one-year 
textile orientation course for a non-textile college graduate; 
(3) teaching textile economics in colleges. The preliminary 
report will be followed later by definite recommendations. 

At the members meeting held prior to the luncheon, re- 
ports of the committees were made available, officers were 
elected and the address of the president, F. S. Blanchard, 
presented. Mr. Blanchard summarized the progress made 
in the five-point program approved by the directors, This 
progress includes the four projects in applied research now 
being conducted, with others under consideration; the plan 
to launch the fundamental research program at the instt- 
tute’s headquarters at Princeton, under the direction of Dr. 
Henry Eyring; the start already made in the graduate train- 
ing program at Princeton; the economic research project on 
the competitive position of the post-war textile industry; 
and the plans for an enlarged and improved publication 
and information service. He also reported on the progress 
of the membership campaign. Membership income, which 
was $25,310 at the annual meeting a year ago, stood at 
$94,120 at this year’s annual meeting. The income includes 
that from 83 old members who accepted the new basis of 
membership, and from 79 new members. In closing his 
remarks, Mr. Blanchard stated: ‘We all have a common 
aim—to promote the welfare of the textile industry through 
research. With your support I am sure that we shall suc- 
ceed,” | 

Officers were re-elected as follows: Fessenden S. Blanch 
ard, president and executive secretary; Douglas G. Woolf 
first vice-president; Robert E. Rose, vice-president; Harold 
DeWitt Smith, vice-president; Edward T, Pickard, treasurer. 
New directors elected were: A. G. Ashcraft of Alexande: 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. and J. E. Bassill, president, Tu 
bize Rayon Corp. The directors of the Textile Research 
Institute now include: W. D. Appel, A. G. Ashcroft, John 
Bancroft, Jr., J. E. Bassill, Arthur Besse, Fessenden $ 
Blanchard, F. Bonnet, C. F. Broughton, Fuller E. Callaway 
Jr., H. M. Chase, Earl Constantine, Russell T. Fisher 
Ephraim Freedman, H. Grandage, M. Earl Heard, Marlano 
C. Hobbs, Luther H. Hodges, Charles J]. Huber, W. M 
McLaurine, Louis A. Olney, Edward T. Pickard. D. H 
Powers, Robert E. Rose, Edward R. Schwarz, Albert L 
Scott, Harold DeWitt Smith, Charles A. Sweet, Albert ¢ 
Walker, Robert R. West and Douglas G. Woolf. 


Dickson Company Celebrates 25th Anniversar\ 


The 25th anniversary of R. S. Dickson & Co., securit 
dealers with home offices at Charlotte, was observed r 
cently. R. S. Dickson, president, established the compan 
at Gastonia, N. C., in 1919, to deal chiefly in textile man 
ufacturing stocks. In the intervening quarter-century th 
firm expanded greatly, and now has numerous branches 4 
larger cities. Mr. Dickson is president of American Yar 
& Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C. 
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OBITUARY 


Joseph W. Hawthorne, 47, assistant secretary of Jewel 
Cotton Mills at Thomasville, N. C., died Nov. 2 following 
a short illness. He had been associated with the company 
since leaving the banking business at Charlotte some time 
ago. Survivors include his wife, one daughter, mother, a 
brother and one grandchild. 


James E. MacDougall, 53, prominent in the textile in- 
was a veteran of World War I 
and a graduate of the school of 
tary service he became associ- EX Si 
ated with Smith, Drum & Co. : 
of Philadelphia, and in 1936 ; 


dustry for a number of years, died Nov. 10 at his home in Ou should 
Charlotte after a lengthy ill- 2 \ | 
ness. Mr. MacDougall, left, 
textiles at North Carolina State’ 
College. Following his mili- 
was appointed Southern man- : 
ager for the firm in Charlotte. : KEXSIZE 


Early in the present war he was 
named manager of the War the standard enzyme desizer 
Production Board's Carolinas | 
district, and served until ill health forced him to resign. s ke 7 
. Survivors include Mrs. MacDougall, a son with - Navy j 1, Safe, even for the sheerest fabrics. | 
: overseas, his mother and two brothers. : Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 
Dr. G. Heberlein, 70, or of Heberlein & Co., A. G. : Gentle, thorough action, Cannot | ; 
Watwil, Switzerland, died recently in that country. He was 4 weaken cloth. i 
a leader and authority in the Swiss textile industry. Under 
out the world. He was well known in this country. ¢ with good “hand. 
Martin William Rodier, 53, Atlanta representative for _ 3. Easily handled and stored. Simple to 
Turner, Halsey & Co., died Nov. 4. He had been active in prepare and use. Keeps well in cool | 
the textile industry for some 30 years. Survivors include a storage. 
son, two daughters and two grandchildren. Last rites were | 
conducted at Jacksonville, Fla. . 4. Uniform results. Never does a spotty 
rbent 
John O. Corbett, 63, office manager for Locke Cotton | job. Turns out same clean, absorbe | 
Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., died recently after a heart | fabrics every day. | . | 
attack. He is survived by his wife, two sons, two daughters, ‘ eo 
four grandchildren, a sister and a brother. | 3+ Does an effective job of desizing at 


very low cost. 
Henry M. Cleveland, 70, formerly active in the South- : 


ern textile industry, died recently at Spartanburg, S. C. He Use our laboratories for your tests. No 


was at one time associated with the Loray Mills at Gasto- | RAE : . 
obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
nia, N. C., and Startex Mills at Tucapau, S$. C. Survrvors 
Pabst field man will gladly work with 
include his wife, a daughter, two grandchildren, a brother 4 ; : ; 
you in your own mill. Write for our free | 
and two sisters. : ; ; 
Lieut. Robert S. Currier, 25, son of Kenneth Currier, £ 
head of the American Viscose Corp. war procurement de- ; 
partment, was killed during the first paratroop invasion of : 
Holland. He is survived by his parents, a brother and a : 
Ramsey Peugnet, 74, long secretary of the Silk Asso- a es ompany 
ciation of America and its successor, the National Federa- ‘ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 3 
tion of Textiles, died rec ently at his home in Bronxville, é Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
| N. Y. He was also secretary-treasurer of United States Test- E Greenville, 5. C. : 
Ing Co. until 1942. Pabet Brewing Company. Wise. 4 
N 
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Callaway Institute Buys Headquarters Site 


Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., has purchased 
the building it has leased from Callaway Mills since the 
formation of the institute early in 1943. The purchase, 
which was a cash transaction, includes also all of the equip- 
ment, machinery and other facilities in the institute butld- 
ing which formerly belonged to Callaway Mills. These 
facilities include the extensive technical library of more 


‘than 2.000 volumes: the equipment in the physical testing 


laboratory; the chemical laboratory equipment; and the 
photostat department. During past year, the institute 


has installed a complete mechanical laboratory including ‘ 


new, precision-made tools, and a photographic department, 
and added substantially to the technical library, as well as 
to the other departments. 
The institute is a self-sustaining, non-profit, scientific 
research and educational institution whose services in re- 
search, testing and training are available, under individual 
contractual arrangement, to any textile mill or other type of 
business it is qualified to serve. Its research and personnel 
training services are described in a recent booklet, “A Re- 
search Service and Training Program for the Textile Indus- 
try, which may be obtained from the institute. 

Robert W. Philip, formerly editor of Cotton, Atlanta, 
Ga., became president and executive director of the institute 
Jan. 1, 1944. The staff now includes about 30 members 


_ engaged in research and testing work under contract with 


a number of textile plants in the Carolinas and Georgia. 


Varied Use of Rayon Predicted 


Two important post-war developments expected in con- 
nection with rayon are the wider use of high-strength ray- 
ons in civilian clothing fabrics and the introduction of new 
types of rayon: specialty designed to meet specific needs, 
according to American Viscose Corp. 

Higher strength rayons of the same general type as those 
now being used in the fabric of tires for bombers, fighting 
planes and Army motor vehicles will become available for 


civilian clothing and home furnishings and for industrial 


uses. They will be used, among other things, in sheer fab- 
rics that will have greater strength and serviceability than it 
has been possible to give such luxury fabrics in the past, 
and also in industrial applications indicated by the use of 
rayon in the war program. 7 

Special rayons designed for special purposes will un- 
doubtedly become more numerous. These will be ‘‘tailor- 
made” to provide characteristics needed for specific uses. 
Special rayons of this kind are already used in rugs, rayon- 
and-wool blended fabrics, mantles for kerosene lamps and 
paint brush bristles, 


Cotton Shoe Laces Replace Nylon 


The Quartermaster Corps has developed an improved, 
weather-resistant cotton shoe lace to replace those formerly 
made of nylon. The need for the substitution of cotton 
arose from the increased requirements of nylon for the 
manufacture of airplane tires. Experience of the Army Air 
Forces has proved that tires built around nylon fabric would 
resist the impact of planes landing better than any other 
fabric. Therefore, the requirements of nylon for the Quar- 
termaster Corps have been pared down to absolute necessi- 
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ties. The new cotton lace, developed in co-operation with 
the industry, is.impregnated with a special wax solution 
which also includes a mildew-resistant treatment. 


Third Quarter Rayon Production Totals 
| 175,500,000 Pounds 


Production of rayon yarn and staple fiber totaled 175,- 
$00.000 pounds during the third quarter of 1944, reports 
Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc. This figure represents a drop of 3,400,000 pounds 
or two per cent from the total of 178,900,000 pounds pro- 
duced in the second quarter of the year, but is substantially 
above the third quarter 1943 output of 166,900,000 pounds. 
The decline in third quarter production was due primarily 
to vacation shutdowns. 


For nine months ended Sept. 30, production of rayon to- 
taled 532,600,000 pounds, of which 406,400,000 pounds 
were rayon filament yarn (278,900,000 pounds viscose and 
cupra and 127,500,000 pounds of acetate yarn) and the 
balance consisted of staple fiber. In the corresponding 1943 
period production of all types totaled 490,700,000 pounds. 
These figures, states the Organon, clearly indicate that the 
1944 yearly total will be above the 1943 level, particularly 
in the viscose and cupra field, in which a-12 per cent in- 
crease already has been recorded. 

The current issue of the Organon contains a chart with 
accompanying figures, giving a clear picture of the growth 
of rayon production since 1939. While the increase in 
output of viscose and cupra rayon yarn was due to natural 
growth before the war, the increase since 1942 has: been 
due primarily to the rayon tire yarn production. The effect 
of this tire yarn production is clearly indicated in the pro- 
duction record which shows an output of 92,000,000 pounds 
of viscose and cupra yarn in the third quarter of 1944 as 


against 73,500,000 pounds in the corresponding quarter of 


1941. Acetate yarn output on the other hand was almost 
even, totaling 41,400,000 pounds in the third quarter this 
year against 40,700,000 pounds in the corresponding 1941 
period. Staple fiber output in the third 1944 quarter totaled 
42,100,000 pounds against 35,600,000 pounds in the equiv- 
alent 1941 period. 

Domestic shipments of rayon filament. yarn in October 
totaled 46,900,000 pounds, which compares with deliveries 
of 44,800,000 pounds in September and 43,900,000 pounds 
in October, 19-43. For the ten months ending Oct. 31, 1944, 
shipments aggregated $39 800,000 pounds, an increase of 
eight per cent over the corresponding 1943 figure of 408,- 
100,000 pounds. 

Staple fiber deliveries in October amounted to 14,400,000 
pounds against 13,000,000 pounds shipped in September 
and 13,900,000 pounds in October, 1943. A total of 138,- 
000,000 pounds of staple fiber was shipped during the 
January-October, 1944, period, three per cent above the 
corresponding period in 1943, when 133,600,000 pounds 
were shipped. 


Rayon filament yarn held by producers declined from 


7.700.000 pounds Sept. 40 to 6,700,000 pounds Oct. 31, a. 


|3 per cent drop. This compares with producers’ stocks of 
7,600,000 pounds at the end of October, 1943. Rayon sta- 
ple fiber stocks at the end of October aggregated 2,700,000 


pounds against September holdings of 3,000,000 and Oct. 
51, 1943, stocks of 2,500,000 pounds. 
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Cotton boods Market 


Vigorous condemnation of OPA’S new formula for com- 
puting profits on cotton, textiles has been voiced in leading 
Worth Street houses. The plan was characterized as one of 
the most revolutionary proposals ever made by OPA, and 
one that is entirely foreign to the industry. 


As reported in the trade, an outline of the formula was 
submitted to one of the industry groups and had never been 
offered to the general advisory committee for discussion. 
Developing a formula without prior consultation of the 
advisory committee was held another departure from the 
customary practice of the government agency, which meets 
with the industry before promulgating any ruling. 

The selected base period was not a profitable one for the 
cotton textile industry, it was pointed out in a number of 
places, and even OPA officials have admitted this to be the 
case. However, while the industry may have had _ better 
years, general industry did show a favorable return, it was 
added. This is ascribed by OPA as the reason for including 
the cotton textile industry with all others in the same 
period. The period from 1921 to 1929 1s understood to 
have been proposed as more representative of normal oper- 
ations in the cotton textile industry. 

Industry protests against the new formula are already in 
preparation, and some predict this plan will meet the most 
strenuous objection ever registered by an industry to an 
OPA proposal. 

The additional expansion of the tenting fabric program, 
covered by WPB’s recent directive to mills producing her- 
ringbone twills, ordering them to shift 27 per cent of 
looms’ to making tent twills, has revived among mill men 
the question of manpower, which they say continues to be 
the gravest hindrance to increased production. 


In Georgia specifically, and in other textile states also, 


they say many mills are now running only 50 to 60 hours a 
week because of the lack of labor. Workers continue to be 
enticed away by higher-paying indutries, such as the bomber 
plants in Georgia, and few replacements are being enlisted, 
according to mill employment reports. 

While much mill equipment is old, it could be kept run- 
ning on a 16 or even 24-hour daily schedule, they state, if 
sufficient labor was obtained to operate more than one shift, 
as is being done in mills that are more isolated from indus- 
trial centers. Shortage of manpower, they point out, is not 
only holding down the production of cotton fabrics, but is 
causing the bottleneck in finishing plants. As relates 
directly to tentage, they cite instances where goods are pil- 
ing up in plants that desize, flame-proof and treat these 
fabrics to make them water repellent and mildew resistant. 


P. STEVENS &C0,, Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses gh 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


There is less free yarn in the Philadelphia market than 
ever before in the memory of veteran traders, especially in 
the coarser counts. : 

The carded counts are scarce throughout the entire list 
with combed especially hard to get in 30s’ 36s, 40s and 
50s. 

Predictions now are that production will begin to, hold 
its own after showing a decline (October was the worst 
month on record), because Southern farmers will be able 
to give a hand in the spinning mills now that their crops 


are in and thus help offset the —" seepage that has 


been plagueing spinners. 

Total military requirements for the first quarter have not 
been officially tabulated, but it is felt that they will not be 
much greater than those before. If production should jump 
it would be to the advantage of civilian users. However, 


sellers are not holding out too much hope. Latest govern-. 


ment requirement for 7,160,000 cotton undershirts, it’ is 
thought here, will need a certain amount of sales yarn even 
though made in integrated mills. 

Inquiries remain about the same as prior to revision of 
M-317B, following which an increase was noted from civil- 
ians. These have tapered off because sellers have made it 
understood that they are still restricted by government direc- 
tives. Net result is that civilians are taking whatever yarns 
are offered them and no questions asked. 

A United States cotton crop of 12,320,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight was forecast by the crop reporting 
board of the Department of Agriculture, based upon indi- 
cations as of Nov. 1. The present forecast is 367,000 bales 
or 3.1 per cent above the forecast of 11,953,000 bales on 
Oct. 1, and compares with 11,427,000 bales produced last 
year and 12,455,000 bales for the ten-year (1933-1942) 
average. 

With October's production of yarns the worst on record, 
new reports of absenteeism are causing some fear that No- 
vember may not see a badly needed upswing to meet not 
only civilian but also rated orders. 


Sales yarn sources have expressed much interest on the 
conference conference at Philadelphia Nov. 15, at which 
every branch of government purchasing will be represented. 
Predetermined settlement of government contracts will be 
discussed. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts . 
or mixed. White or colored. Cotton J 
or synthetics. 

Wire or write offerings 


Gastonia, 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low... 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is ideally suited for textile 
machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 


plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the ‘“‘heart’’ of the 
textile industry .. . Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COCHECO 
‘LEATHER BELTING 


CHARLES WITHINGTON 


AGENT 
602 WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S.C. 
PHONE 1218 
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CLOVERLEAF 


New type cone drive spindle eae available at.end of war. 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ine. 


72 LINCOLN ‘STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Sol Agent: for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Wh Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 
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A.S.T.M. Book of Textile Standards Available 


The 1944 edition of the ‘Standards on Textile Materials’’ 
issued by the American Society for Testing Materials through 
the work of its Committee D-13 on Textile Materials, in- 
cludes the more than 75 standard specifications, tests and 
definitions developed by the society and in addition, much 
other pertinent related information such as useful charts and 
tables, proposed specifications and tests, and abstracts of 
technical papers. 

In the section on standards comprising the major portion 
(365 pages) of the book, standards on general subjects are 
given first, such as definitions, requirements on testing ma- 
chines, tests to evaluate fire retardant properties, resistance 
to insect pests, micro-organisms, water, etc.; then the spect- 
fications covering specific textiles follow. These cover asbes- 
tos, bast and leaf fibers, cotton (the largest section), glass, 
rayon and silk, wool and others, 

Appended material includes a yarn number conversion 
table and a relative humidity table, a proposed universal 
yarn numbering system, and a test published for informa- 
tion covering evaluation of the properties relating to the 
hand of certain fabrics, Abstracts of papers presented in 
the 1944 Committee D-13 meeting are included. These 
cover the cotton testing service; this service from the view- 
point of the breeder; raw materials problems; Grex univer- 
sal yarn numbering system; and quality control in the sup- 
ply of textiles to the armed forces. 

The book includes a detailed subject index. Copies of 


this 490-page compilation are available from A.S.T.M. 


headquarters, 260 §. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., at 
$2.75 each. 


U. S. Testing Opens Boston Office 

United States Testing Co., Inc., this month opened a 
branch office at 286 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass. The 
testing company has taken sufficient floor space to handle 
transit shipments of yarn, including the quantity testing of 
woolen and worsted yarns. Special laboratories have been 
built to handle diversified chemical and physical tests on. 
textiles and other materials, and the laboratories are com- 
plete with up-to-the-minute conditioning equipment. 

J. K. McWilliam, in charge of New England business, 
will have general supervision of the Boston branch and H. 
M. Block is Boston manager in charge of operations. Mr. 
Block is thoroughly familiar with all types of testing, in 
spection and handling of fabrics, yarns and fibers. He 
also has a thorough knowledge of the company’s engineer- 
ing and research facilities. 


Industry Supplier's Publication Honored 


The Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Stratford, Conn., was awarded a prize at the annual meet- 
ing of the Direct Mail Advertising Association held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City Oct. 20. Raybestos won 
this honor on its employee-serviceman house organ, The 
Firing Line,”’ which was judged among the 50 best promo- 
tional campaigns of the many participating. 

The Raybestos exhibit presented the definite objectives 
strived for by the publication in keeping the serviceman 
informed, in reducing absenteeism, in stimulating war pro- 
duction, in increasing results in drives for war bonds, com- 
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munity chests, blood donors, safety, and health by increas- 
ing participation in the many sports activities made avail- 
able. 

Raybestos has also produced another interesting and col- 
orful book entitled “Good Products Begin With Good 


Fellowship,” and distributed it to all of its employees. This 


book outlines the many activities and benefits available at 
the Raybestos plant. It is stated that nearly half of its 
employees take part in Raybestos sports activities. Person- 
nel executives interested in securing a copy of this book 
may write to W. S. Simpson, director of personnel at 
Raybestos., 3 


Recent Booklets Describe Varied Uses 
of Ethyl Cellulose 


Two technical booklets on ethyl cellulose, base of many 
plastics, adhesives, fabric coatings and electrical insulation, 
have been published by the Hercules Powder Co. cellulose 
products department. The 48-page booklet on “The Prop- 
erties and Uses of Ethyl Cellulose” lists and describes the 
characteristics which have resulted in ethyl cellulose being 
accepted for so many industrial uses. 

The booklet gives such properties as low flammability, 
freedom from discoloration by sunlight, toughness and flex- 
ibility even at very low temperatures, heat resistance, and 
usefulness in the formulation of plastics. It is divided into 
three parts. The first lists types and grades, general proper- 
ties, and a blending chart. The second part deals with for- 
mulations, and the third part deals with specific applications 
of ethyl cellulose in various industries. Twenty-two tables 
and 11 graphs illustrate and explain the effect of ethy! 
cellulose in various formulations. | 

The second booklet, entitled ‘Ethyl Cellulose Formula- 
tions with Resins and Plasticizers,’’ was prepared for those 
interested in making practical use of ethyl cellulose. To 
obtain the data in this book, a variety of 42 resins repre- 
senting various commercial types were examined. The book 


is intended to eliminate unnecessary research on the part of » 


experienced formulators by providing a basis for formula- 
tion of ethyl cellulose lacquers, adhesives, plastics, etc. 
seven tables, showing the test results obtained on ethy! 
cellulose lacquers and nitrocellulose comparison formulas, 
are included in the section on application of date. 


The War Production Board announced last month that 
the Combined Raw Materials Board has agreed to recom- 
mendations which would authorizé United States importers 
to purchase raw silk in China, such purchases to be subject 
to existing U. S. controls. The permitted end uses of this 
imported silk have not yet been determined. 

WPB said that applications may be filed under General 
Imports Order M-63 (imports of strategic materials) for 
permission to purchase and import such raw silk into the 
United States. 

The use of raw silk is restricted under General Prefer- 
ence Order M-22. issued Sept. 30, 1942. Licenses to pur- 
chase and import will be subject to existing restrictions on 
the use of silk and to restrictions which may be later incor- 
porated in Order M-22. or in other War Production Board 
orders, WPB said.- It is not expected that this action will 
result in any large importations of China raw silk for some 
time to come, WPB said. 
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PROTECTED BY 


Stechstrap 
... BEYOND THE 
PRODUCTION LINE” 


The sole concern of Doc 
Steelstrap, and the Acme 
service he represents, is 
to provide maximum 
protection for shipping 
packs through the 
use of scientific reinforcing 
methods. 


Proof of Steelstrap perform- 
ance is plentiful at home and 
abroad .. . in Army and Navy 
depots and arsenals... on beach- 
heads, supply dumps and docks 
the world over . . . and in the 
shipping rooms of essential in- 
dustries. 


When Doc Steelstrap and his 
engineers finish their war jobs, 
they will be ready to talk about 
positive reinforcement on cases, 
cartons and crates; on bundles, 
bales and boxes; on skid loads; 
in freight cars, ships’ holds and 
air freight carriers . . . to protect 
your products wherever you may 
ship them. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2838 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


. TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate 


MANUFACTURING C@ 
ASHEVILLE-NOATH:CAROLINA 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


Pic 
LUG STRAPS 


HOLDUPS, ETC! 
Proven in Pra chine 
Right in Punciple & Price 
Terrell Machine Co... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
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Textile Engineering 


(Continued from Page 20)—of this kind will be pre- 
cision-built and must. be operated under conditions radi- 


cally different from those now employed. No one can doubt 


that the textile operations will be profoundly affected by 
these developments. It cannot be questioned that drastic 
and fundamental changes and developments in textile proc- 
esses and equipment are in the making and will be greatly 
accelerated when peace comes. 

The attainment of greater production in the future must 
come from plants especially designed and equipped to make 
this possible and which will contain all the factors in lay- 
out, equipment and structures that will make higher speeds 
and greater production permissible. A balanced design, 
from the opening room to the shipping room, must be 
provided. Such a plant, given proper raw material and 
intelligent supervision, will be able to speed up production 
far beyond anything now considered standard. 

The manufacturer who desires to keep pace with progress 
faces definitely a substantial modernization program. He 
will face either rebuilding and re-equipping his plant of a 
drastic and expensive reconversion of his existing plant. 
Whatever decision he makes should provide for ultimately 
discarding much of the equipment now considered modern. 
Fundamental redesigns in equipment are even now in the 
making and proper provision in the plant and layouts of 
today can be made in anticipation of such developments. 

Textile equipment as designed and built today can and 
will be run to obtain greater production than’ is now gener- 
ally accepted as standard. Production now considered 
standard is obtained from the average optimum speeds that 
have been found most economical in mills existing and 
operating today. There are many factors that control or 
regulate production that can be altered or changed and here 
is where the new and modern designed and equipped plant 
will have a great advantage over its older competitors and 
over many of the now considered modernized plants. Only 
a new plant can be completely modern, and the plants con- 
sidered modern by the standards of ten years ago are verg- 
ing on obsolescence. 

Full-time operations will be necessary if textiles are to 
reap the full advantage of modern equipment, The invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment will be much higher in 
proportion to the number of operatives employed. Only by 
utilizing fully the productive capacity of the equipment can 
its use be justified. 

Summarizing, the textile industry is facing a thorough — 
and drastic modernization. This will ultimately be from 
the ground up and from the opening room to the finishing 
plant.. Machinery and equipment, design and layout must 
be engineered by the same standards that have been so suc- 
cessfully applied in other categories of industry. Much 
greater production per operative unit must. be obtained. 
This will mean that production and lowered costs must 
come from mechanical facilities and power input and not 
from human energy. If the American textile industry is to 
meet and compete with world production it can do so only 
through the wider use of machinery and power. The low 
standards of pay in textiles will not return and it will there- 
fore be necessary to obtain much higher production per 
operative. Lowered manufacturing costs will make. the 
products of textile plants available for millions who.cannot 
now aftord them. | 
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Fabric Base To Be Used in Making 
Larger Plastic Items 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has announced its technicians 
have perfected a new synthetic resin which, when properly 
used in a low-pressure lamination process, will all but elim- 
inate size as a restrictive factor in post-war plastics. The 
low-pressure lamination process uses textile fabrics as an 
important part in any finished item. : 

In effect, the company said. this means an entirely new 
field has been opened to the plastics fabricator, whose mass 
production output is now very largely limited to small 
items such as table radio cabinets, telephone cases, instru- 
ment housings, tablewear, compacts, etc. To produce even 
these through existing compression or injection molding 
methods, fabricators must employ large and costly machines 
whose size and weight progress in geometric ratio to the 
size of the plastic object being manufactured. Molded items 
larger than 36 inches across, other than flat sheets or pan- 
els, are today virtually unknown. 

In low-pressure lamination, heavy machines are not 
needed. Moreover, manufacture is simplified by the fact 
existing three-dimensional items may be used as forms or 
molds, and thus duplicated in plastic. To produce a plastic 
bathtub, for illustration, the post-war fabricator will first 
make a textile coat to fit either the outer or inner dimen- 
sions of the mold, which in this instance might be a con- 
ventional bathtub. The textile coat then is impregnated 
with the resin, slipped on or into the mold, and baked for 
about ten minutes after the center of the laminate reaches 
the temperature of boiling water. 

Because brightly-colored fabrics can be made to show 
through the transparent plastic, Monsanto sees an cspecially 
promising future for the new resin in luggage and trunks. 
Other prospective uses already listed include curved wall 
panels, trailer bodies, specialty fenders, boats, toy wagons 
and bobsleds, curved furniture, machine housings, reusable 
crates and drums, vermin-proof chests and vaults, airplane 
sub-assemblies and full sized radio and television cabinets. 

The present output of the new resin is limited to military 
uses, most of which are of a secret nature, and for this 
reason is not available for evaluation on post-war applica- 
tions. 


Mills Urged To Promote Off-the-Job 
Safety Programs 


Praising the management of textile mills for ‘‘an enviable 
record in its attempts to reduce the accident frequency 
rate,’ Prof. E. W. Winkler, acting director of the North 
Carolina State College Safety Co-ordinating Center and 
professor of electrical engineering, has urged an expansion 
of the textile industry's safety program to prevent off-the- 
job accidents which are twice as numerous as plant acci- 
dents. Winkler said that he made suggestions for improved 
safety measures at the recent meeting of the textile section 
of the 33rd National Safety Congress in Chicago and that 
he hoped that movements would soon be launched for more 
effective home and community safety programs in many 
sections of the nation. 


~Management,” continued Professor Winkler, “is too 
often inclined to take the attitude that the company has no 


responsibility in what happens off the job. Certainly man- 
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SOFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- . 
ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today, 


For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Any way you look at it 
‘“‘“AKRON”’ is good belting 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 
AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1886 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 63 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


HEDDLES HEDDLE FRAMES REEDS 


R. OSTEEN, Seovthern Mgr., Greenville, C. 


. Greenville, Hendrik VonBrederode... . Midland Pork, N. J. 
Odell Supply Co... .... “Greensboro, N.C. Matthews Equipment Co... Providence 3, 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


agement should realize that time lost by the skilled worker 
because of a home accident means financial loss to the 
company. The average textile plant has a great opportunity 
to promote home and school safety. First, it has a safety 
organization which can be easily expanded to include home 
and community safety. Second, it has access to certain 
forms of safety literature which can be integrated into com- 
munity safety education. Third, practically all plants have 
a certain number of supervisors who have completed the 
96-hour safety engineering course sponsored by the De- 
partment of Labor.” 

Offering suggestions aimed at decreasing off-duty acci- 
dents, Mr. Winkler said textile plants which have safety 
programs in operation might add the following features to 
their work: the appointments of committees on home, 
school and playground safety; pay the membership fee of 
the National Safety Council membership for the local 
school; supply homes with safety literature; and promote an 
annual meeting, probably in the form of a picnic, “where 
accident prevention could. be stressed through games and 
contests.” | 

The war has shown us,’ Professor Winkler declared, 
‘that we cannot afford to let accidents decrease our produc- 
tion and thus prolong the war. Industrial safety has been 
improved and accidents to workers reduced by vigorous 
promotion of safety education. But this emphasis has not 
been directed to home safety and as a result the past year's 
record shows. about 30,000 workers killed in off-the-job 
accidents, and a much larger number temporarily or per- 
manently disabled. The records alone prove that’ there is a 
great need for off-the-job safety promotion. From a national 
point of view accidents must be prevented to shorten the 
war; from.a humanitarian point of view accidents must. be 
prevented to prevent physical suffering; and from a spirit- 
ual point of view accidents must be prevented so that no 
man or woman will have to endure the anguish when acci- 
dental death takes loved one.” 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS —- HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


To provide combat troops in the Pacific with an adequate 
supply of pure drinking water, a new type water storage tank 
made of glass fabric coated with synthetic rubber, has been 
developed by United States Rubber Co. working closely with 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and is now in production in 
four of the company’s plants. Advantages are that it is not 
affected by rot or miidew. resists fungus growth, is light 
weight, extremely strong and durable and completely water- 
tight. Since it is collapsible and can be compactly folded, it is 
easy to transport and set up ia the field. The tank, which is 
54 inches high and over 11 feet in diameter, will hold 3,000 
gallons of water. 
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Fibre Shuttle Manufacturing Facilities 
Are Enlarged 


Controlling every operation in the manufacture of its 
wooden shuttles, from the forest to the finished shuttle, the 
Southern Shuttles Division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., with 
plants at Greenville and Paris, $. C., has just completed 
installing at Greenville what is said to be the largest and 
most modern department for the manufacture of fibre shut- 
tles. 

It is laid out and operated on strictly assembly line prin- 
ciples, with specially designed and made equipment for the 
economical and high quality production of any type of 
shuttle making use of fibre. Special curing equipment has 
been developed and installed for assuring scientific curing 
or setting of the fibre to the wood, 

As in the case of their wood shuttles, this company con- 
trols every operation, from the crude fibre and the wood, to 
the finished shuttle. Among products made are the conven- 
tional square shuttle as well as shuttles used in plush and 
velvet looms, with acute side wall angles, fibre covered. 

This department was made necessary to take care of the 
rapidly growing demand for the various types of fibre 
shuttles which the Southern Shuttle designers and engineers 
have developed and perfected to take care of the many 
synthetic fibres that are being introduced to the textile 
trade. One sectron of this department is devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of silk and rayon shuttles with 
fibre covering. 


Jute Industry Topics Are Discussed 


Proposed revision of the War Production Board policy 
governing the allocation of raw jute in the government 
stockpile and the processing of applications for authoriza- 
tions to make private importations of jute fibers from mills 
in Calcutta, India, were discussed at a recent meeting of 
the WPB jute spinners’ industry advisory committee. The 
importance of delivering full military requirements of 
wrapping twine and marline before Jan. 1 was emphasized 
by government officials. They reported that there is still’a 
large quantity of twine and marline that must be manufac- 
tured for military purposes during the fourth quarter of 
1944. 

Though industry members promised that they would 
make every possible effort to meet the requirements of the 
military program, they disclosed that they are experiencing 
difficulty in tarring hemp goods because of labor shortages 
and the lack of adequate tarring facilities. Navy officials 
have initiated steps to place the hard and soft fiber indus- 
tries on the “‘must’’ job referral list with urgency production 
committees, in line with the listing already given for the 
production of wire rope centers. 

To stimulate the writing of Christmas letters to employ- 
ces in the services American Viscose Corp. is running full- 
page advertisements in the newspapers published in the 
cities where the company’s seven plants are located. ‘Make 
sure that everyone you know in the service gets a Christmas 
letter from you” is the message, and emphasis is placed on 
immediate mailing. To facilitate the compilation of indi- 
vidual mailing lists, each advertisement contains a complete 
list of employees in the services from the plant in the city 
served by the paper in which it appears. 
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“Our repair rings have paid 
handsome dividends” 


Although classed as Repairs, rings not 
only restore production, but often enable 
machinery to EXCEED previous maximum 
output. If you have worn rings, let us help 
you decide whether to replace with 
standard styles, or to aim for greater- 
‘than-ever production with our Eadie 
speed rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 7 RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and wister Rings since 1873 


Power ond Grovity Conveyors o« 
Portable Elevotors 


Dollies 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


co P AN Y 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
OTHING BUT GUARANTEED EO 


Charlotte, 
N. Cc. 
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SOUTHERN 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL C9., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist: Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A.-Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga:, Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S, 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Beiford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. ©. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich:; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bide.. Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CUEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou, Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E..H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.,; Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


-ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 


Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116. W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N..C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 


Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J..H. Spencer, Mgr: 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemica] Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. &. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.; Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou: Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C. Young, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; John Perguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 
Raiph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia. N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Jam®@s Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.; George S. McCarty, A: J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier’ Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.,. Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher; 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 


’ E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 


ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. ; 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 


and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
5S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.;: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.,; Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston; Mass. Sou. Tape Rep.: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., 


' Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
Cc. Turner, 107 16th 8St., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone Walnut! 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC,, E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alsto: 
Dr., Atlanta. Ga., Technical Service Man: O. 8S. McCullers. 208 McPherso! 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
cOST METHODS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. €. 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


B.D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


F BLY 8 18s 4 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Sr. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN © November 15, 1944 


GRINDERS 


CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cyl- 
inders, Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe 
Beds and Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


B.S.ROY & SON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118644 W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allien 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO.., 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd.., 


New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
AG. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Chariotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave:., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

\ 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. 
Process Co., Greenvilie, S. C.; 
Tenn. 


Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St... Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & 8S. National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J..W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.;: H: C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. ‘Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woudside Bidg.: Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.,- 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co.; Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: A. A. ‘‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


Geo. A. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S.C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N: Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. Mgr., 
Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. Boes, Box 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bldg., 7 St. Paul S8t., 
Baltimore, Md.. Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co,., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 
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IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. © 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou, 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Megr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.:; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton. N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Her, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, & 
C., Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Reps.::C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. R. Sargent, P: 
O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Henry H. Hersey. Selling 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. fRep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, 
Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ili 
Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mgr., 901 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
E. M. Kay, Mgr., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 


Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. -Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.;: J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pne St., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. 5. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C : 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. O 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C.:. Mein Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Bldg. 
PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


- Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 


METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give a ial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” | 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S.C. 


QNEPIECE 


LINING 


ea US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


REPAIRING 


MERROW 

High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 
WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitable Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


STEEL ROLLS 

FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 

MOVING OF 
AlLL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W.H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E.F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 
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Many of them are easily 
solved, if you can only 
get together with another 
practical man. 
Call our 
Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, 8. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex. 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER C 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.)}, Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C 

. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga 
ton, N. C. 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 


RAY CHEMICAL C°)., 2316 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201:'A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R: I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. Boatwright, Jacksonville, Fla.; S. M. Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.; J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Weichel, 
Columbia, S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn. ‘ 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean S8St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’'s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 


Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 


Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust. Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. Ist S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101644 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Pietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, 
Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


N. C. Earle Whitton, 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1944-45 Pocket Size Edition of 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1,N. C. 


P.O. BOX 1225 
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SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., EINC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S.°C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O, Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll. 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones. care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive. Chattanooga, Tenn.;: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Téx.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268. McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.:; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBeé Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte; N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.; Fall River, Mass Sou 
Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen. P. O. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in ai! principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.;: F. M Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P- Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. J. 8S, Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta. Ga.; J. .G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W.-Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. IL. for 
New England and Canada 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8S. 


C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M., Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.;: D. C. Ragan, 


High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 

VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C. Also stock 
room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC,, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 


Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. Dorman, Box 66, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 127%. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694; Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bide. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M: P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; M. J. Bentley, Sell- 
ing Agt., Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO,., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, L. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn 
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BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID 


LAURENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Emblem of : 
BUSINESS CHARACTER 


Rice Leaders 
of Hoe Dorld 
Association 


Represents High Standingin & 
NAME~PRODUCT~POLICY 


FOUNDED tn - 88683 


Raiph Gossett and Wm J. Moore 
Belton C. Plowden 

Russel A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 

James Supply Co. 

Montgomery & Crawford 


Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Southern Representatives: 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every day of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 


erlyinstalled, Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


VOGEL COMPANY 


JOSEPH A. 


the name 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 


. customers and plumbers 


alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation-—in war 
plants of all. kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms... And 
they are serving in the 
traditional Vogel way 
— economically and de- 
pendably —day in 
day out. 


“WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


LEATHERS 


PERFORMANCE —Not Cost—Makes Leathers ECONOMICAL | 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record of 

performance provides enlightening comparisons. 

Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 

Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 
fathers to. intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 

condition where textile leathers are used. 

Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We will 
ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 


617-623 ARCH STREET 
Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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“NEE-DEEP in snow, this soldier 
‘ stands lonely guard, his face well 
protected from the cutting, icy blasts of 
winter by a textile mask. This ts still an- 
other of the thousands of ways textiles 
help keep our men in fighting trim. 


Because of the constant demands of our 
armed forces, textile mills must keep pro- 
ducing a steady flow of goods. And to 
assure uninterrupted service from mill 
equipment, maintenance-minded ‘opera- 
tors today depend more than ever before 
on Texaco lubricants. 


Texaco Stazon assures efficient lubrica- 
tion with minimum spoilage of yarn or 
fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 


preferred in many fields, a few of which 


TEXACO Lubricants 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS « 


moving cranks, etc., withstanding load THEY PREFER TEXACO 


shocks without splattering, creeping, drip- 
ping. Its high stability prevents excessive 
formation of non-lubricating deposits in 
bearings or enclosed housings. 


* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

! * More buses, more bus lines and 

For loom cams, use Texaco 919 Lubri- 
cant-S, 


more bus-miles are lubricated with 


Texaco than with any other brand. 


Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- * More stationary Diesel horsepower 


tive in service that they are definitely in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 


than with any other brand. 


are listed at the right, *® More Diesel horsepower on stream- 


lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 


is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 
*% More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY . 
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HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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